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RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
‘TOBACCO 


RAWN from the choice leaf 

of Virginia and Oriental 
tobaccos, a rare blend matured 
to ripe, mellow fullness and 
producing the exhilarating, yet 
somehow elusive, fragrance of 
Rattray’s 7 Reserve. A mix 
ture prepared for those who 
rarely set down their pipes—for 
its fragrance and charm remain 
throughout the day. 


It is not unnatural, therefore, 
that such a contribution to our 
everyday pleasure should in- 
spire congratulations similar to 
these from two of our customers, 
who write... 
trom Lowestoft— 

“I cannot remember having enjoyed a 
obacco more than your 7 Reserve. In these 


jays of high costs the true economy ts still the 
purchase of the very best.” 


From Aylesford, Kent 

“Friends of mine who were im yesterday 
evening also commented upon 7 Reserve's 
excellence.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 

CHARLES RATTRAY 
Tobacco Blender 

PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price—76/- per Ib., Post Paid. 
Send 19/- for sample quarter-lIb. tin, Post Free 


—_— 



































The 


EXPORT VALUE 
of 
BRITISH 
INSURANCE 


ls 


£33,000.000 


a year 


£33,000,000 a year is a lot of 
money. And that is what British 
Insurance brings into this coun- 
try from overseas. 


For two reasons these earnings 
are specially valuable today. 


* First, some £ 20,000,000 of the 
total comes in the form of badly 
needed dollars. 

* Second, it is all clear gain, calling 
for no imports of raw materials, 
making no demands on shipping 
space. 


£33,000,000 a year is the value 
of the confidence that other coun- 
tries have in British Insurance. 
We simply cannot afford to forfeit 
their confidence. 


Issued by the British Insurance Association 
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ANOTHER YEAR 


of endeavour for needy children faces Dr. 
Barnardo’s Homes. By your gifts you can 
help to ensure that this Christian work of 
welfare will continue to be of service to the 
Nation’s needy little ones. Please resolve 
to lend a hand as often as you can. 


NEW YEAR GIFTS 


of any amount will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable “‘ Dr. Barnardo’s 
Homes,”” should be sent to 9 Barnardo House, 
Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


are not subsidised—not nationalised: they depend entirely on voluntary 


gifts for the support 


of their 7,000 children. 





ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 
HE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
RESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


BThere is no doubt that, owing to existing condi- 





fipns, there is an increasing tendency to rely unduly | 


n the effect of Alcoholic Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken without inter- 
Piencé with the ordinary routine of daily life, entirely 
obviates the necessity for stimulants, and, whilst per- 
fectly harmless, acts as a revivifying tonic, building 
up the tissues and invigorating the whole nervous 
system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to all parts of the 
country and abroad, under plain sealed cover. 


-TEAR OUT AND POST -- 


A. S. ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Led., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, 
Tel.: WEL. 5832. LONDON, W.1. 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive | 


‘Treatise. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 








ill this help you? 


A calculation like -2~ $098 can be solved 
0041 x 9621 

without pen or paper in a few seconds with 

the Otis King Calculator. This precision- 

made instrument calculates multi- 

plication, division, proportion and 

percentages, and saves ne of fig- 

ure work. It has the capability of 

-- single scale 66” slide rule, 

et closes to pocket size 
‘2s Post 
paid, U.K. 


Leaflet from 
CARBIC LIMITED (Dept. CJ.) POCKET 
171 Seymour Place, London, W.1. Tel, Pad. 4149) CALCULATOR 





LANGUAGE PROBLEM SOLVED 


a HE problem of learning a Foreign Language in half the 
usual time has been solved. ‘The Pelman method enables you 
to learn languages without any of the usual drudgery. You learn 
French in French, German in German, —— in Spanish, 
and Italian in Italian. English is not used at all. 





Specially reduced fees for serv ing and ex-Service members of H.M. For 


The method is explained i in four little books, one for eact 
language. Write for the book that interests you and it will be 
sent you by return, together with a specimen lesson, gratis and 
post free. 

. POST THIS FREE COUPON TODAY- 
To the Pelman Languages Institute, 
113, Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore St., London, W 
Please send details of Pelman method of learning :— 
French, ish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these 
Name 


Address 








Just published! An entirely new 
and up-to-date illustrated Dictionary 
at a popular price ! 


CHAMBERS’S 


SHORTER ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 


79,000 definitions 
16 double-page illustra- 


6 tions in full colour 
/ 32 page illustrations in 
net tone and line 
4 double-pages of histor- 
ical maps 


N entirely new illustrated A few of the new definitions to be found in 
reference work for the Chambers’s Shorter English Dictionary : 
student and general reader, prea mennnce ON 
“yar ter capital g nuclear fission 
containing definitions of oy ee ee peas 
used in the many subjects he is closed shop photoelectricity 


likely to meet in conversations, pare = ee ” 
P . P ectical materialism pie ectrici 
in books, in broadcasts, in ceric organ slateatiens 
lectures andin motion pictures. electron microscope radio-isotope 
existentialism servo-mechanism 

Chambers’s Shorter English _ fellow-traveller spiv 
Dictionary contains maps, illus-  %* om senkiwr 

A gerontology olidays 
trations and other supplement- _—cichal strategy tt Meat 
ary material not usually given _ half-life thermoplastic 


: aR : . hard currency tracer element 
ina dictionary of its size. The eee wane PDE IE 
work is outstandingly up-to- jet propulsion turbo-jet 


date in text and appendices. magnetron ultrasonic 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


38 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.1, & 11 THISTLE ST., EDINBURGH 2 


a ee ee ee 





ae. ia bi = a 
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HOW TO STAY HAPPY... 
though wed to a bookworm 


He read in bed and kept 
her awake. She got him an 


Anglepoise that puts the light on 
the subject, not in Aer eyes. She uses this 
wonderful 1001 angle lamp too for her own 
reading, writing and sewing. Flexible to an 
astonishing degree, Anglepoise takes any 
angle you want—and stays there, 
steady, till you move it at a finger touch. 
Saves current—needs only a iS watt 
bulb. Now in slightly better supply in 
electricians and stores. 


Sole Makers : 


HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD. REDDITCH * LONDON °- 


je tAMP 


MANCHESTER * 


(Pat. All Countries) 


BIRMINGHAM 
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Chambers’s Illustrated Guides now include— 
‘BAST ANGLIA 
KENT 
THE SHAKESPEARE COUNTRY 
THE LAKE DISTRICT 

MERSET & DORSET 

VON & CORNWALL 
NORTH WALES 


E@ch title is fully illustrated and complete with coloured 
mops, handy for the pocket and attractive to the eye. 


W, & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 38 Soho Square, London, W.1. 
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_NEWINGTON HOUSE 


EDINBURGH 


APPEALS FOR LEGACIES 
ON BEHALF OF SCOTTISH WAR-BLINDED 


who are cared-for and trained for suitabie 
and congenial occupations by the Scottish 
National Institution for the War- Blinded. 


Treasurer’s Office:— 
NEWINGTON HOUSE 
BLACKET AVENUE, EDINBURGH 





RUPTURED 


—but fit for anything 


You 're safe for work or play with the 
remarkable Brooks invention. 
light, it supports and protects against all 
twists and strains, Never loosens nor slips. 
Always perfectly comfortable. 

Write for— 

10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
(Sent in plain sealed envelope.) 





Small and | 


FERGUSON’ S TURNING AND 
RENOVATING SERVICE 


A boon to men who value their appearance 
When your suit or coat requires repairs or alterations, see 
that you have the work done by expert tailors. 
Ferguson’s are practical tailors. Try them with your next job. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ High Class Tailoring. Patterns on request. 
Customers’ own material made up in our own workshop. 
Estimates and advice free. 


D. A. FERGUSON, LTD., 90/94 EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH 


Telephone ; 75455. Established 1897. 


Are You Deaf? 


| 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., LTD., | 


(7538), 80 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2. 
(7538), Hilton Chambers, Hilton Street, 
Stevenson Square, Manchester, 1. 
(7538), 66 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 


You can be relieved at very little cost by using 


WILSON’S COMeMONSERSE ~~ 


Tuts Screwtiric Invewtios is —_ oy in construction from 
other devices, and assists where other m 

failed to give relief. The Daums ares ft comfo 

have no wire or string attachments, and require NO electric batteries. 


Write for FEEE WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


Pampiie to 
(Dept. 16) 4 TILNEY STREET, LONDON, W.1 














‘INFORMATIVE COLOURFUL GUIDES 
AT THE LOW PRICE OF 4/6 net. EACH’ 


Chambers’s Illustrated Guides to 


BRITISH BIRDS 


A series of four books 


BIRDS OF FIELD AND 
GARDEN 


BIRDS OF MOOR, 
LAKE AND STREAM 


BIRDS OF COAST 
AND SEA 


BIRDS OF HILL AND 
FOREST 


16 outstanding coloured 
plates, 12 photographic 
studies by Eric Hosking, 
as well as numerous wood- 
cuts by Thomas Bewick, 
are included in each 
volume. 


4/6 net each 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD.., 38 Soho Sq., W.1 














MEMOIRS OF LORD SALVESEN 


After a brilliant career at the Scots Bar, Lord 
Salvesen was appointed a Judge of the Court of 
Session, and on his retirement a Privy Councillor. 

In his Memoirs he has told of his early days in 
Mid-Victorian Edinburgh, of his life at the Bar 
and on the Bench, of his travels and of his summer 
home in Norway. He has also told of his many 
public activities and of all those causes which owed 
their success to his public spirit and indefatigable 
energy. 

In the course of his career Lord Salvesen came 
in contact with. many persons of note, and of them 
he has left vivid and memorable portraits, more 
especially of Scottish Judges of whom many a 
good story is told. 

The Memoirs give an intimate and attractive 
picture, both at work and at leisure, of one whose 
contribution to his generation leaves Scotland 
profoundly in his debt. 


With eight half-tone plates. 15s. net. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD. 


11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh 2 





... after 14 years of; 
constant change . . ] 
Barneys has taught) 
him “the meaning of 


Ideal Smoking.” 


This fine appreciation came from a late- | 
night working London Architect who con- 
fesses to a weekly average of 8 oz, 
sometimes even more. 


pecepe 


NL ge Se 


“As a pipe-smoker of seventeen years’ 
“* standing I have had fourteen years of 
“‘constant changes in Tobacco and the 
“last three years with Barneys. The first 
** period was one of constant sore tongue and 
“parched throat, the last three years have 
“taught me the meaning of ideal 
“smoking . . 


“As an all day and night smoke there is— 
‘in my opinion—no tobacco on the market to 
** touch Barneys, and anyone of esthetic taste 
*‘who will take the trouble to use alternate 
“ pipes—and thus avoid filling a hot pipe 
“‘ afresh—will enjoy that same bouquet from 
“‘ the last pipe as is ever present in the first.” 
Smokers abroad can arrange for regular 
personal despatches. Ex-Bond and British 
Duty Free, in 2-Ib. parcels, to many lands, but 


not as yet to all. Write: Barneys Bureau, 
24 Holborn, E.C.1. 





Punchbowle (full), Barneys (medium), and 


* Parson's Pleasure (mild). Home Prices, 4/3}d. oz. 








| (311) John Sinclair Ltd., Newcastle upon Tyne @ 
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BRP CE Rate 
Se STAFFORD 
Y Fivenuliy 


for FIBROSITIS, LUMBAGO, SCIATICA, NEURITIS, MYALGIA and GOUT 


VALUABLE BOOK AND FREE TRIAL FOR ALL 


Ir you SUFFER from any of these ailments you should, without fail, send for a free sample of the 
STAFFORD Tablets to prove to your own satisfaction the enormous value of this advanced formula. 


MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN SHORT TIME 


The STAFFORD FORMULA combines all that is best in the old-fashioned remedies and the modern anti-pyretics. 

It acts rapidly, speedily controlling those painful symptoms which are the most cruel feature of these com- 

plaints. Thus the natural vitality of the body can re-assert itself and may bring about speedy relief, often 
the most unexpected cases, with an all-round improvement in health. 

I the majority of cases the soothing effect is apparent after a few days—swollen joints are reduced, stiff 


ks loosened, aching muscles and nerves eased. Sufferers cheerfully return to normal activities and 
Workers to their jobs. 


40 YEARS OF SERVICE SEND THIS COUPON 


C. STAFFORD PTY., LTD. has for forty years main- To C. STAFFORD PROPRIETARY, LTD. (C.J. 56) 
eed its Le A unvarying service to the public. 18 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W. 1. 
ousan grate clients ¢ testified to the ial Supply with Booklet, 
benefits conferred and their letters are available on Piemss meg Fs stamp _ 
our files for inspection. Thousands more who have or : 
tried our products are continually recommending } ea rr oh A 
them to their friends. 


SERKEAIRT DS 























BEACON 
WEATHERPROOFS S h ort . Story 
Et rtadetineecs 108/- Writing 


Best Gaberdine Raincoats, lined 


throughout ; men’s sizes up to / 
42 chest. (44 chest, 105/-) .« 95, ? 


Short story writing is the ideal hobby. Learn the 
essential technique by post—the Regent way. 

Fill in and post this advertisement—enclosing a 24d. 
Stout Black Oliskin 49 /§ stamp—to THE REGENT INsTITUTE (Dept. CJ/19), 
Coats from RE ex, Palace Gate, London, W.8, for “Stories that Sell 
Waterproof Clothing of all | To-day "’ (a special bulletin) and ** How to Succeed 
kinds. Send for ——- Cata- as a Writer "’ (an informative prospectus). 
logue, full of comfort-giving, 


weather-resisting wear. ee 
hy BARBOURS Ltd. ADDRESS.............. 
| 14 Beacon Buildings, 








South Shields. 


= WAKE UP YOUR 7 Bove and Girls! Use your Book 


Tallies for these thrilling volumes. 


LIVER BILE SECOND METEOR BOOK for BOYS 6s. 


without Calomel —and you'll jump out of bed in the THIRD CHALET BOOK for GIRLS 6s. 


morning full of vim and vigeur | JOLLY BOOK for BOYS and GIRLS 6s. 6d. 
The liver enould peur out two pintyof Lgnid be nto | 1 awe 

our bowels y. s bile is no aly, 
food doesn’t Coens. It aah Socare in ee a ae SECRET OF LOCH (boys) 5s. 

ts up your stomach. You get cons 

wibalo stetein is poisoned and you feel sour. sunk, and | THE THREE SPANIARDS (boys) Ss. 
the world looks punk. 1 1 

Laxatives help a ttle, but a mere bowel movement | BORN LUCKY (girls) 5s. 
Govan got at the cause. these Gro pints of bile flowing ERS. LTD 

itt ver s e e . 
freely and make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, W. & R. CHAMB ’ 

et amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for 38 Soho Square, London, W. 1. 























arters Little Liver Pills. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else. 1/7 and 3/10. Also new 34d. size. —— - 
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CARRERAS © 150 YEARS REPUTATION FOR QUALITY 


THE SCOTS BOOK 


by Ronald (Macdonald Needles 


illustrated in colour and in line 


12s. 6d. net 


* This is not a book for the critical, nor is it a book 
for students and scholars : it is a book fer the general 
reader, for the ordinary man and woman, and, in 
particular, for the ordinary Scot—if there is such a 
thing as an ordinary Scot. It is more thoroughly 
Scottish than it may appear to be cn the surface: it 
is as Scottish as any book can be that is written, per 
force, in a language not Scottish.’ 


CONTENTS : 
Language Scots Law Rhymes 
Names Proverbs and Toasts Some Hae Meat 
Clans Meat and Drink The Heart of Bruce 
Clan Badges Folklore The Curse of Scotland 
Place Names Fairies and Mermaids Poems 
Weather Second Sight 
W. & R. CHAMBERS, LTD., 11 Thistle Street, Edinburgh 2. 
Sassi a — Ce Ee or —icieuens 
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SCOTLAND’S OLDEST BANK 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 


OVER 250 YEARS OF BANKING SERVICE 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED {110 MILLIONS 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Elphinstone, K.T. 
Deputy Governor: James Gourlay, B.Sc. 
J. B. Crawford, Treasurer. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
OVER 200 BRANCHES 
LONDON OFFICES 


City Office: 30, Bishopsgate, E.C. a 
Piccadilly Circus Branch: 16-18, Piccadilly, W. r. 


BANK OF SCOTLAN i 


THE MOUND 
EDINBURGH 





ce! 
eT Te + + + amongst the good things of life, 


. unchanging through the years, rich in 
is the cooker for you, too a , 
. : ‘ , : nourishment, energy sustaining, grand tasting 

You will be delighted with this modern, insulated Ge att 
cooker which gives generous hut water supply. ea original 
It has an extra large hotplate, plenty of + 
space, a big roasting oven, and a use ower 
oven with gentler heat. Fuel consumption is T H : N w | i | E 
really low, — for Rey a 
But the Wellst need not burned overnight 
as hotplate cooking temperatures are available B i s Cc U i T s 
in less than 30 minutes from kindling. Enamel 


finish. Write for Cat. WEL. ends Remon etn 
1 hinged, Blscult Babery 
insulated hotplate cover... £43 CAKES come fom 
Deposit £6. 10. 0 Monthly 21.6.0 
SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. WYLLIE, BARR & ROSS LTD 


Bonnybridge, Scotland. London: 46 Davies Street, W.1 
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Dai Jenkins’s Head 








TOM BENTLEY 


DON’T believe there is a blind side to the 

scrummage now; I think it can see. Of 
course, a lot of folk shrug their shoulders, and 
point a stiff index-finger at their temple when 
I mention it—just as though they were pre- 
tending to commit suicide—but then, none 
of them saw Dai Jenkins’s head. 

Dai was the best hooker Wales ever had: 
a tiger in the tight, but in the loose—a tornado. 
Off the field one of the nicest chaps, look you, 
but so scatterbrained that he spent half his 
life forgetting that he should have gone to 
places, and the other half apologising and 
buying drinks for the people who had invited 
him. ‘If your head were loose, Dai bach,’ 
we used to say to him, * you ’d lose it—you 
would, too.’ Dai would grin in that slow, 
pleasant way he had. ‘ And what would the 
front row hang on to then?’ he would say. 

Now, this was the year Wales carried all 
before them. We plastered the Australians, 
murdered the Irish, and hammered the Scots 
to the tune of 26-5. For the triple crown, we 
had only to beat England at Twickenham, but 
we knew they had a fearsome side too. 

For weeks before the match we lived rugby, 
talked rugby, and dreamed uneasily of it in 
our sleep. I scored so many tries in bed that 
my wife refused to sleep with me until after 
the match, and one particular morning I 
woke up dropping the finest goal you ever 
did see: from the halfway-line at least it was, 
with the ball falling beautifully dead in the 
centre of the posts—and then all I could see 
as my eyes opened were the sides of the white- 
painted bedstead and one of my brown socks 
hanging over the bar in the middle. Duw, the 
disappointment of it! 

Our three-quarters were one of the best sets 
to play for Wales, and that is saying something. 


Jan.: No. 148 


They practised so much that you could even 
see them walking about the streets muttering 
and giving passes with their empty hands, and, 
when they came to a lamp-post, suddenly 
starting to run round it, looking for a reverse 
pass from a car or a bus in the road. Indeed 
to goodness, they worried our full-back, the 
Colonel, so much about linking up for the 
overlap that he nearly had an apoplectic fit. 
The Colonel, look you, was a rock in defence, 
with a kick like all the mules in Christendom; 
but his game was fielding, tackling, and touch- 
finding, with none of these new-fangled ideas 
about making an extra centre. But wherever 
you find a set of three-quarters, there they are, 
always looking for an extra man. Goodness 
knows, my own butty, Evan Evans at fly-half, 
always gave them plenty of the ball; but good 
three-quarters are like that too—never enough 
of the ball. Evans, mind you—now, there 
was a man who could take a pass; it didn’t 
matter how I threw it out, on the ground or 
over his head, he could hold it. But, as I 
will tell you, on this occasion he ought to have 
been a yard or two faster off his mark. 

As you can imagine, Dai got into an awful 
state about this match and was never out of 
trouble. One morning he got up to go to 
work, forgot where he was going, and walked 
—in a dream, like—down to the nearest rugby 
ground, where he stood gaping at the tall posts 
like a halfwit for twenty minutes or so. Mean- 
time, his bus had arrived at the pit, and he 
lost a shift. Then his wife sent him out to buy 
a bit of fish; but he was so busy explaining 
to a man in front of him in the queue just 
what he was going to do to the English hooker 
that when the man got served Dai could not 
remember why he had joined the queue in the 
first place; still explaining, he walked five 
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miles with the man, got caught in a rainstorm 
on the way back, and arrived home three hours 
later, soaked to the skin and minus the fish. 
His wife had her mother staying with her, 
too, she had, and what that old woman didn’t 
say wasn’t worth saying at all. 

Finally, all the training was done, last 
instructions and messages were given, and 
about half Wales saw us off on the train, and 
warned us not to come back without the 
triple crown. Dai Jenkins, of course, came 
rushing up just as the train was pulling out, 
and had to be bundled in, bag and baggage, 
by the guard. He had forgotten his lucky 
shin-guards, and wouldn’t move a step with- 
out them. 


E arrived safely, and settled down in our 

hotel, to talk tactics. The English side 
had a terrific pack, and a fast three-quarter 
line with a very lightly-built even-timer from 
Coventry on the left wing. They also had a 
newly-capped stand-off, playing his second 
international —a brilliant player, by all 
accounts. ‘A medical man of some kind he 
is, too,” said Schonny Williams, one of our 
_ second-row forwards, who was notorious for 
' getting his facts wrong. Someone had to 


explain to him that the chap was a doctor of 


’ music, and not a physician at all. ‘ Oh,’ said 
Schonny, quite unconcerned, * that ’s nothing. 
All doctors is doctors to me.’ 

We got into the dressing-room all right the 
next afternoon, though not without some 
trouble with Dai, who was certain he had 
either forgotten to do something his wife told 
him to do or done something his wife told 
him not to do, and, poor fellow, he couldn’t 
remember which; for we had all been shopping 
in the morning in London. 

All our team was fighting fit, and if we 
walked outside the dressing-room we could 
hear the full-throated singing of thousands of 
our countrymen. There’s no sound in the 
world like that for warming the heart of a 
Welshman. And the fact that there were two 
reserves in the English team made us more 
cock-a-hoop than ever—particularly Dai and 
me. The two new men were the hooker, and 
a last-minute change for my opposite number 
and old rival, Muir, at scrum-half. He, poor 
chap, was in hospital with one of them appen- 
dicitises—developed very suddenly, it had— 
and I went straightaway to get a telegram 
sent to him, for off the field we were good pals, 
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and though I was glad to see the back of him 
in one way, I was sorry in another. 

I returned to the dressing-room in time to 
hear Schonny Williams, who, of course, had 
all the news, telling about the new English 
caps: ‘ This hooker, Dai bach,’ he was saying, 
‘he’s an airman of some sort—pilot he is, 
they tell me, man. Two names he has, like 
—Smith-Fort-es-cue—sounds a sissy name to 
me.’ ‘A thing or two I ll show him, then,’ 
said Dai grimly. ‘ He is from Cumberland, 
and no sissy at all,’ put in John Jones, a wing- 
forward. ‘1 know—I ’ve played against him.’ 
Quite unabashed, Schonny turned to me. 
* And as for you, Watty bach, you can have a 
birthday-party; the reserve scrum-half, a sur- 
prise-packet he is—only a bit of a boy from 
one of them private schools, Christ Church, 
isn’t it? Only got his county-cap this season, 
too. Didn’t youread about him in the papers?’ 

Now I’m not what you would call an 
educated man—what with playing rugby and 
being down the pit, I hadn’t much time for 
school, like—but I do know a few things. 
And so I tried to keep Schonny quiet, for he 
do ramble on so, and as the Colonel, Gwyn 
Jones (our left wing-three), and Haydn Prossor, 
one of the strongest scrum-props I ever did 
see, all went to Oxford, I didn’t want them to 
be telling Schonny off. The lad means well, 
you know, but he’s one of those chaps who 
likes to make his facts fit where he wants them, 
and what he doesn’t know he makes up as he 
goes on. But a nice lad, look you, who takes 
care of his widowed mother, and as keen, 
hard-working a second-row forward as any- 
one would wish to meet. 

Well, finally the great moment drew near. 
The roaring of the capacity crowd was a dull 
murmur at first, but as we ran on to the field 
it grew louder and louder, and then, as always, 
our countrymen struck up ‘Land of my 
fathers.” It seemed as though every Welsh- 
man in the world had turned up, and they 
shouted encouragement and instruction at us 
in both languages. 

Twickenham has never looked better to me 
than it did that early spring day. There had 
been a lot of rain for weeks before, and so 
the turf had a new velvety surface. Lovely to 
look at, it was. The rainclouds had gone, and 
there was what I call a high-flier of a sky. 
Very pale blue, like the eggs of a duck, with 
fleecy clouds being bowled along by a fairly 
stiff breeze-—just like a pack of forwards when 
a loose ball has been misfielded—but all in 





slow motion. The breeze was high, though, 
and we didn’t think it would affect the game 
much either way unless a lot of tall kicking 
went on. One thing troubled me. When I 
made a mark with my heel in the bright turf, 
it was soft underneath, and I knew it would 
cut up badly with play. We reckoned this 
would make the second half hard work, and 
as the breeze was blowing from end to end 
of the ground, we were laughing when the 
Colonel won the toss, and we took what wind 
advantage there was. 

We stood for a minute before the whistle 
went, and as I exchanged grins with some old 
foes, I picked out the new scrum-half. A very 
slight boy he was, with freckles and close- 
cropped red hair. Yorkshireman, they told 
me. But if he was slight, the new hooker 
more than made up for him. The man was 
enormous. Six-foot-four if he was an inch, 
and with a mass of black hair that stood on 
end until he looked every bit of seven feet. 
I couldn’t see his face just then, because he 
was standing with his back to me, talking to 
Charlesworth, the old English wing-forward, 
noted for his uacanny skill in the line-out. 
But I remember thinking ‘ Duw, Duw, poor 
Dai won’t have it all his own way.’ And how 
right I was! Dai, by the way, is a fairly short 
man, but with enormously long arms and a 
figure a bit like a baboon; an egg-shaped 
head he has, and no neck at all to speak of. 


AM not going to waste your time with 

any talk about the preliminaries—or what- 
ever it is they call them—for there came that 
terrific roar from the Welshmen, a counter- 
roar from the English, and the kick-off. 

It was at the first set scrum that I realised 
that things weren’t going to be as easy as we 


had thought. I put the ball in all right, but 
the next I saw of it, the English fly-half 
(a dark, good-looking boy) was going hell for 
leather across the field, with his three- 
quarters well placed. A dangerous move, and 
only smothered ten yards from our line. This 
move was repeated many times. I only got 
the ball out twice in the first quarter of an 
hour, and both times this fly-half smothered 
poor Evan before he could move. After some 
robust open play, there was a break for a 
minor injury, and I had time to consider what 
was wrong. 

Now, with Evans being so good at taking a 
pass, and particularly as he wasn’t getting any 
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faster as he grew older, we played a game 
where he stood some yards away from me, 
and I slung out a long pass that enabled him 
to have his three-quarters on the run before 
most oppositions could think. But it wasn’t 
working this time. These two English boys, 
who were with the same Yorkshire club, 
played a different game. They stood quite 
close together, but one behind the other, like; 
then this red-haired young rascal just dropped 
the ball under his arm; his fly-half took it at 
top speed, and was yards away before you 
could say Dai Davies. This fly-half was about 
the fastest I ever saw in that position, and 
had poor Evan in a proper sweat. Worse 
still, old Dai wasn’t getting his share of the 
ball, and there wasn’t anything I could do 
about that. 

After twenty minutes of ding-dong football, 
with nothing given away on either side, there 
was still no score. And then I had my first 
real taste of the strength of the English hooker. 
For once in a way we got the ball from a 
scrum and I whipped out a good pass— 
although I am saying it—to Evans. He, tired 
of being tackled before he could move, came 
straight back at me full tilt, and gave a half- 
dummy, slipping me the ball as he shot past. 
This was an old trick of ours, and while the 
English were still chasing Evans and wondering 
where the ball could be, I had cut off in the 
other direction, and thought myself well clear, 
when something like a cross between a bull- 
elephant and one of those steel grabs you see 
in dockyards and such like seized me, and 
down I was. In that split-second, I caught a 
glimpse of an enormous figure with a great 
shaggy mass of hair and glaring eyes. But it 
wasn’t so much the tackle as what followed, 
for, in the general maul, I lost the ball, and 
regained my feet, only to see an English up- 
field dribble that swept our defence on one 
side as though our chaps were made of paper. 
The Colonel went down as usual—gallantly, 
but, just as he fell, a shrewd kick hooked the 
ball from under his body. I couldn’t see 
exactly what happened after that; the English 
roar was enough to drop my heart into my 
boots. They told me afterwards that one of 
the English forwards had gathered the ball 
and slung out a high pass towards his left 
wing, where the Coventry flier accepted it 
head-high, and hurled himself over in the 
corner. 

As we lined up for the place-kick, I could 
see those damned Englishmen jumping with 
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joy; for all the world like billy-goats they 
were, with that great hulking hooker, not the 
least bit ashamed of himself, topping them all 
with his black poll. The kick wasn’t con- 
verted, but that was three points all right, and 
I felt personally responsible. 

During the next ten minutes I worked like a 
slave to open an attack, but it was no use. 
Everywhere you went, there were Englishmen. 
At one time, to my fevered imagination, it 
seemed that there were more than thirty white 
shirts on the field, and I couldn’t make out 
where they had all come from. The red- 
haired boy, despite his apparent lack of 
physique, must have been made of specially 
toughened indiarubber, for the more you 
.tackled him, the more he bounced; and every 

‘time that handsome pal of his so much as 
‘smelt the ball, he was off like a shot from a 
‘gun, and seemed to need three men to stop 
“him. 

| At last our three-quarters did get going, 
-and they showed their mettle all right; they 
/went half the field length, to a terrific Welsh 
‘roar, before our left wing was crashed into 
touch, only five yards out. And then. . . just 
when the Welsh hearts were beating like 
~hammers, and the singing had started again, 
the whistle blew for half-time. 


ROWDED together in our corner of the 

field, we were all talking at once. ‘ Now, 
chaps, let ’s have silence,’ said the Colonel. 
“It seems to me there are a few things to 
watch. We haven't anything to worry about, 
weally, you know, but it’s going to be tough. 
First of all, what's happening to the ball, 
Dai?’ Dai rubbed his head ruefully. ‘It’s 
‘that devil of a hooker, skipper,’ he replied. 
* Half the time, I don’t even smell the ball.’ 
* The man's like an ape with the feet of an 
elephant and the strength of a hill-bred bull,’ 
said Ike Owen, the right scrum prop. He 
farms in the North, you see, and when he 
talks it "s always about animals, as you would 
expect. ‘ Pilot, did someone say he was a 
pilot? More like a Flying Fortress,’ put in 
Prossor, who used to be a wing-commander 
and knows about that sort of thing. ‘ What ’s 
your opinion, Watcyn Watcyns?’ asked the 
Colonel, turning to me. I rubbed my cheek a 
bit and didn’t speak, because Dai and Evan, 
both great pals of mine, were our weakest 
links—not because they weren't trying, like, 
but because, for once, they seemed to have 
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met their match. Fortunately, Evan saved me 
from answering. ‘ The fact is I’m not fast 
enough for yon boy,’ he owned quietly. ‘I 
think we should change our game, skipper.’ 
* Yes, I think you are right,’ agreed the Colonel, 
coolly. ‘ The blind side, do you think? Well, 
I’m leaving that to you two boys, but, to 
come to my real point, we must break through 
once. As I see it, if we can score early in the 
next half, and I am able to convert—I "Il do 
my best there—I think we shall do it. Being 
built for speed, as their three-quarters are, 
has its drawbacks in a hard game, you know. 
Well, what do you say, boys? Can we hold 
‘em?’ ‘Just watch us,’ came the chorus. 
* Right-ho, then,’ said the Colonel, ‘ but re- 
member, we must break through. . .” 

There wasn’t time for any more, but as we 
ran into position Evan held me back: ‘ We ’ll 
try the inside pass, the double reverse, and 
that new three-way we ’ve been practising. If 
we miss with those, bach, there ’’s always the 
blind side.’ Before I could more than nod, he 
had trotted on to join Billy Banks, our right 
centre, who fitted into the three-way. Scarcely 
had he gone, when Dai came up to my shoulder. 
‘Sorry about that ball, Watty bach,’ he whis- 
pered, as he ran, ‘ but if that hooker treads on 
my feet once more, I ’Il—I ’ll—lose my head.’ 


I glanced at him out of my eye corner, and I 
could see he was looking for trouble. There 
was a queer light in his rather sad, brown eyes, 
and his face had gone a dark red; about like 
a beetroot, it was. * Take it easy, Dai,’ I said, 
touching him lightly round the shoulder. * It’s 


not like you to make trouble. I say, I hope 
he’s playing the game all right.’ ‘I don’t 
know,’ answered Dai darkly. ‘* You see, man, 
I don’t know at all how he gets the ball. But 
if I lose my head, Ill have it, and then— 
there ’s the blind side, bach.’ 


E kicked off again, and for the next 

quarter of an hour we tried everything. 
Dai had, apparently, found some method of 
dealing with the English hooker and the ball 
came flying out, cleanly heeled by Wales three 
times running, and the fourth, the scrum 
collapsed. Ill bet all hell was let loose in that 
scrum, and chaps who were watching said 
they would have cheerfully paid a hundred 
pounds to keep out. But even then we 
couldn’t score. We tried the reverse, the 
double, and finally the three-way, but the 
English marked like lions. I was tackled so 





often and so fiercely that I lost all sense of 
reality and floated instead of running, until 
another tackle brought me rudely back to 
earth. The green turf was now dotted with 
black islands of mud, and a new one appeared 
every time the scrum went down. What 
breeze there was had dropped, and over one 
side of the ground a dark black cloud had 
settled ominously, as though it had come to 
watch the defeat of Wales. 

In the loose the English changed their 
tactics, and they were now whipping the ball 
to their full-back, who kept finding touch and 
trailing our tiring pack up and down the field. 
They tested the Colonel with high kicks and 
low kicks, to see if he would fumble under 
pressure. But he might have had a pit-tub to 
catch the ball in for all the mistakes he made, 
and he returned kick for kick with interest. 
For ten minutes there was no set scrum, just 
a series of line-outs. But these weren’t much 
good to us either, for Charlesworth, the line- 
out king, and that hooker seemed to have four 
hands apiece and our shorter forwards could 
do nothing. What a sight that hooker was 
then. Caked in mud from head to toe, his 
wide mouth grinned from a black mask, and 
his matted hair stood straight on end, like a 
yard broom. He wasn’t the least bit tired, 
either, and when the next group of set scrums 
came—have you ever noticed how they come 
in little clusters, like partridges in a meadow? 
—he started to get the bali again. 

After another ferocious tackle by the red- 
haired one (helped by a forward just to make 
sure), what little sense was left me went en- 
tirely, and after that the game became com- 
pletely unreal. There was a loud noise, like 
a great waterfall, in my ears; and the stands, 
the roaring crowd, and even the linesmen 
seemed miles away, in another world, like. 
I followed play by instinct, and once when 
Evan tried to have a quick word with me as 
he passed, I looked at him (as he told me 
afterwards) for all the world like an angry 
cow—stupid and savage at the same time. 
Only two phrases ran through my head: * We 
must break through,’ and, * On the blind side.’ 
Gradually, they merged into one, and this 
became like a line from some queer poem: 
*We must break through on the blind side, 
we must...’ 


EN minutes left. 


From end to end surged 
play, and the crowd rocked with ex- 
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citement. I understand it was a wonderful 
match, and that there were so many brilliant 
moves and countermoves that everyone was 
on tiptoe from start to finish. In that super- 
human period that comes when two great 
teams, having already done more than flesh 
and blood can stand, settle down to a game 
that ’s out of this world—beyond reason and 
reckoning—new and amazing movements kept 
coming out of the bag on both sides. If you 
are a rugger man—and who isn’t?—you will 
know what I mean. 

Seven minutes to go—and a set scrum on 
the halfway-line, about twelve yards in. My 
ball in, a heave from the pack, a clean heel by 
England, and away they go like clockwork. 
They are stopped, thank goodness, on our 
twenty-five. Loose maul, and the ball is out, 
only this time in touch. 

Six minutes to go. A Welshman intercepts 
a pass, and threads his way through towards 
right wing, but he is hedged in by defenders, 
and the ball finishes in touch again. 

Only five minutes to go—and from the line- 
out the English three-quarters are away. I ’ve 
heard men say this was the most beautiful 
movement of all. Right across the field it 
went, with the fly-half and the full-back in it 
as well, all tearing down the field pell-mell, 
and the ball moving like a shuttle. My tackle 
is side-stepped, and I am down on the slippery 
ground. But our last line does not falter, and 
as the centre transfers to his wing to gain the 
overlap, the Colonel, bless him, takes them 
both and shovels them neck and crop into 
touch. 

Less than four minutes to go—and it’s out 
again. Schonny finds room to kick shrewdly 
up the field, and ‘ all on’ is the cry. Tackle— 
loose maul—whistle—scrum. The cloud be- 
comes blacker and blacker, and as the for- 
wards come and hold up their arms they look 
more like great trees than men. I take the 
ball with nerveless fingers, and with a great 
loudspeaker in my head that shouts: ‘We 
must break through on the blind side. . .” 
Down goes the scrum, the whistle blows—the 
ball is in. I move, but no, the whistle blows 
again with a longer blast. What now? Itcan’t 
be time. 

The old referee, he looks grave, and calls 
the hookers out, and there is that great ape, 
with his matted mop fallen now into his eyes, 
towering to attention beside the short Dai, 
whose head is rolling—rolling as though it 
was a top, just spinning on his thick shoulders. 
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* Oh Lord, he ’s lost his head,’ I thought. But 
then the referee, apparently satisfied, waves 
them back into the scrum. I saw Dai as he 
turned, and, believe me, my heart did bleed. 
His sad, brown eyes were rolling to the 
maddeningly slow rhythm of his head—or 
that ’s what I thought I saw. 

Two minutes to go. The referee is looking at 
his watch, and the scrum is down. ‘ We must 
break through on the blind side,’ howls my 
loudspeaker. I put the ball in, and the clouds 
lower. There is a convulsion in the scrum and 
then, like a flash, it comes—and I am round, 
round the blind side. Straight under my arm 
it goes, and I run like mad. Arms and legs 
are everywhere. But somehow they all miss 
me, and I am clear. Behind, the pounding 
feet seem to recede. And then I am alone in 
my dream. 

_ They say I was about seven yards outside 
the English twenty-five when I did it. Perhaps 

realised that I couldn’t make the line; per- 
haps I was afraid of a difficult place-kick— 
— . . But, just as in my dream, I 
Drought it from under my arm, glanced 
quickly up at the gaunt, white posts, and then 
Jooked down. But it wasn’t the ball. It was 
Dai Jenkins’s head. * Duw, Duw, I’m sorry, 


Dai,’ 1 babbled. *‘ I thought you was the ball.’ 


The brown eyes looked up at me, and in that 
Mash the features formed into a grin. Some- 
how that grin made the nose point up there, 
Tight between the posts, and I let fly. I felt 
my foot hit the thing, and then I was down, 
down, buried deep in the cold black mud, from 
@ desperate flying tackle by that same hooker. 
He was on top of me, all my breath was gone, 
there were a billion stars—and then nothing 
at all. 


HEY carried me into the dressing-room, 

with tender triumph, and slowly I returned 
from my journey into infinity. The excited 
chatter round me changed into something real. 
My eyes opened, and there were faces bending 
over me. * What happened?’ I asked feebly. 
* What happened, Watty bach? You dropped 
the goal * of your life, right through the 
middle of the posts it was—and we won, WE 
won.” I smiled, and then the awful realisation 
came. ‘But Dai, but Dai?’ I cried wildly. 
And then those brown eyes were looking 


* At the time of this match a dropped goal 
counted four points, not three as it now does. 
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down at me, not sad now but sparkling. 
*Dai’s here, bach.’ I howled and struggled 
until they had to hold me down, and then I 
fainted. A bit overwrought, they thought I 
was. ‘* Notsurprising, either,’ said the Colonel, 
and turned them all out except Dai, for Dai 
would not go. 

When I came to again, there he was, still 
unwashed, holding my hand with his grimy 
paw, and smiling at me in his slow, kind way. 
‘I’m sorry, Dai,’ I tried to say, and then I 
nearly wept. ‘But sorry, man—what is- 
sorry?’ said Dai in a high, unbelieving kind 
of voice. * We won—you won the match for 
Wales.’ And it was then I realised that the 
awful secret—the dream—was my own, and I 
roared with laughter so much that this time 
I did weep. 

We went and had our shower in adjacent 
cubicles. All the time, Dai kept singing out 
over the partition things like: *‘ Duw, Duw, 
that hooker was a devil; I nearly lost my head 
with him, I did,’ and *‘ What a shocker he was, 
nearly pulled my head off.” Every time, I 
howled with laughter again, until I was so 
weak I could hardly wash the mud off. 

When we had changed, we crossed the road 
to join the other boys who were now out of 
training, and had lost no time in starting a 
celebration. As we turned the corner, we 
almost ran into a broad, all-too-familiar back. 
The man turned round and faced us. Fine- 
looking chap he was, too—handsome like; 
well-brushed, glossy hair and—and a dog- 
collar. ‘A parson!’ whispered Dai, de- 
jectedly. ‘ Well, chaps,’ he said in a deep, 
charming voice, ‘thanks so much for a 
smashing game. You two just managed it, 
despite all our efforts. A bit heated in the 
scrum, perhaps, Mr Jenkins, but then it was 
only to be expected. I had heard you were 
tough, and now I know.’ ‘Duw, Duw, 
whispered Dai, ‘the parson’s that dev— 
hooker.’ I nudged him to be quiet, but 
apparently the parson caught the half-word. 
‘One thing I would like to know,’ he said 
reflectively; ‘they say the Devil guards the 
blind side, and I think he must have been 
with you at the end. But whet made you 
work it at that moment, and how on earth 
the ball came out where it did, I shall never 
know.’ 

I was purple with trying to keep back my 
laughter, and Dai was shuffling his feet with 
some strange embarrassment. ‘ Sorry about 
that last tackle,’ continued the priest. ‘ It was 





one of my best efforts, but alas, too late.’ 
* Oh, that ’s all right, sir,’ 1 answered, and was 
choked with mirth. Fortunately, Dai found 
his tongue. ‘Sorry, I got a bit hot, sir,” he 
said, * but you know how it is, I nearly lost 
my head—two ways. But I'd like to shake 
hands again with you, sir, for I hope I never 
play against a better hooker, I do.’ ‘ Thanks 
very much, and that, I may say, goes for me,” 
smiled the Reverend Fortescue. ‘ Well, 
cheerio, chaps, I must be off. Congratulations. 
Until we meet again.’ A hearty handshake, 
and he was gone. ‘ Yon’s a nice fellow,’ said 
Dai, with great surprise, ‘ but that ignorant 
Schonny told us he was an airman, look you, 
and now he’s a parson.’ I was helpless with 
laughter. ‘ Pilot—sky-pilot—parson,’ I bab- 
bled, and so we joined the boys, and the wine 
flowed like water. 


KEPT having such attacks and spasms 
of laughter that everyone thought I was. 
light-headed, and (most officiously, I felt) 
tried to keep me off the beer. ‘ Poor fellow! ’ 
they sympathised, one to another. ‘ It ’s only 
to be expected, though, if he is a bit soft. Let 
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him laugh, he ’s earned it." And so on and 
so forth. 

Although I was near it many a time, I 
never really became hysterical, look you, until 
we were on that train to Cardiff next morning. 
As we drew nearer, Dai became quieter and 
gloomier, until he cast a damper over 
the whole hilarious carriage-load. ‘ What's 
wrong, Dai?’ I whispered in the end. He 
drew me into the corridor. ‘ Don’t tell them 
grinning jackasses in there, but I'm in great 
trouble, man,’ he said solemnly. * What is it, 
bach, | won't tell?’ ‘Well, man,” he answered, 
slowly, as though it hurt him, like. ‘I knew 
it was something to do with my head that 
was wrong, and that’s what upset me all 
through the game, really." His slowness 
paralysed me, and I gasped: ‘ What is it?’ 
‘Well, the very last thing before I left, I 
promised faithfully to buy the wife a new hat 
in London, a peace-offering, like, and what 
with one thing and another I forgot all about 
it. Shell be fit to cut this empty head of 
mine clean off, man, and...’ But I never 
heard the rest. I collapsed in hysterics. 

I still have a pain in my back, sometimes, 
where they slapped it to stop me choking. 


Time and the Letter-Writer 








IDA PROCTER 


ELL-EQUIPPED as we are with con- 

venient street letter-boxes, thanks to 
Anthony Trollope, and despite cream-laid 
paper and ball-bearing pens, we usually con- 
tend that we are too busy to write letters 
‘these days,’ and put. off the aftermath of 
Christmas as long as possible. 

It is interesting to investigate the peculiar 
nature of the letter-writer’s statements and see 
if he was more prompt and reasonable when 
quills had first to be trimmed and sand had to 
be peppered over the wet ink before folding 


and sealing, and the precious document had 
finally to be entrusted to the saddle-bags of a 
horse-rider who might at any solitary moment 
of his journey be waylaid by highwaymen and 
robbed, thus utterly wasting the scribe’s labour. 

This is what William Wordsworth thought 
about the art when he sat down to write 
—belatedly, as he admits—to a friend in the 
year 1804: * You do not know what a task it 
is to me to write a Letter; I absolutely loathe 
the sight of a Pen, when I am to use it. I have 
not written three letters, except upon indis- 
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pensable business, during the last three years. 
I should not mention a circumstance so dis- 
creditable to me, were it not to justify myself 
from any apprehension on your part that I 
may have slighted you. You wrote me a very 
friendly and pleasant letter long since, with 
a copy of verses which were very amusing; 
for both of these, if thanks late be better than 
thanks never at all, I now make you my 
acknowledgments.’ 

In 1812 Beethoven wrote to thank a child- 
admirer for the gift of a pocket-book, and to 
explain away his dilatoriness he chose two 
well-known pleas— ill-health and business: 
*I am sending a late answer to your letter; 
a mass of business, constant illness must be 
my excuse. That I am here for the restoration 
of my health proves the truth of my excuse.’ 

Even royalty have found spare time—or, 
what is perhaps a different thing, time to 
spare—for letter-writing hard to procure. 
Henry VIII. complained to Anne Boleyn on 
more than one occasion during their courtship 
that he could write ‘no more at present for 
lack of time.’ And in another letter he wrote: 
* Darling, though I have scant leisure, yet, 
remembering my promise, I thought it con- 
venient to certify you breevly, in what case 
our affairs stand.’ 

Later we find that Anne, too, is a reluctant 
letter-writer, and her royal suitor upbraids 
her for being remiss in answering him: 
* Although, my mistress, you have not pleased 
(to) remember the promise which you made 
me when I was last with you which was, that 
I should hear news of you, and have an 
answer to my last letter; .. . and, that you 
may the oftener remember me, I send you by 
this bearer, a buck killed late last night by my 
hand, hoping, when you eat of it, you will 
think on the hunter; and thus for want of 
more room I will make an end of my letter.’ 

Henry, we see, was not above making use 
of the perennial excuse of shortage of space 
as well as shortage of time to account for the 
shortness of his epistle. 


S° prolific and facile a writer as Charles 
Dickens yet found time and his candle 


against him when writing to Catherine 
Hogarth, who was later to become his wife. 
* Excuse this paper which is much more official 
than elegant, and the haste with which I write 
which is involuntary, for my candle is—not 
flaring up, but flaring down into the socket.’ 
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Some years later he ingeniously saved time 
and effort by making one letter serve for both 
his wife and her mother-in-law. ‘If this 
letter is a short or uninteresting one, do not 
complain, for I have been travelling about all 
the morning and it is now nearly two o’clock. 
The post leaves at a quarter past, and I have 
barely time to jot down a few words in any- 
thing like sensible order. Consider too, my 
dear, that this letter is addressed to my mother 
as well as yourself, for I wish to say something 
to her and have not time to write to you both.’ 

The poet William Cowper, who was called 
by Southey * the best of English letter-writers,’ 
even writing before breakfast, found himself 
threatened by the ‘wingéd chariot’ the 
moment he set pen to paper. ‘I catch a 
minute by the tail, and hold it fast, while I 
write to you. The moment it is fled I must 
go to breakfast.’ 

In 1789 Mozart was hard put to it to find 
an opportunity for sending his thoughts to his 
* Dearest Little Wife,’ but ‘ While the Prince 
is engaged in bargaining for horses, I joyfully 
seize the occasion to write you a few lines, 
little wife of my heart! . . . I will write you a 
longer and more legible letter from Prague 
when I shall not be in such haste. Adjeu.’ 

So long ago as 1444, Agnes Paston, who, 
along with her Norfolk family, enriched 
literature by her letters, addressed one ‘ To my 
well-beloved son, John Paston, be this de- 
livered in haste.’ In it she gives him this 
advice: *‘ By my counsel, dispose yourself as 
much as ye may to have less to do in the 
world: your father said, “In little business 
lyeth much rest.” ’ 

From at least two thousand years ago comes 
a more poignant cry of haste from a letter 
found with other documents buried in a quick- 
sand, and since published in a book of Chinese 
poetry. Little is known of the writer of this 
letter except that she was a Tartar girl. ‘* Since 
we parted I went Westwards: we had no 
opportunity to meet and very seldom could 
correspond with each other. Whenever I 
think of the days we spent together I feel 
heavy at heart. ‘The heart is broken by 
absence.” I write this letter in haste, and I 
cannot continue as time only allows me these 
few lines.’ 

Excuses seem inevitably to mingle with the 
ink of the letter-writer, but surely it is long 
overdue that we should think of something 
more original than shortage of time, leisure. 
or space. 





Cocoa: Food of the Gods 





JOHN FLEETWOOD 


NATURE. disgruntled by accumulated 
native incompetence, threatens to cut off 
nearly half our supplies of the world’s most 
valuable food-drink. The Colonial Office has 
published a White Paper about it, confirming 
the report of three internationally eminent 
investigating scientists, who lately returned 
from the Gold Coast. They brought the 
disquieting intelligence that the first warning 
call had indeed been no scaremongering hulla- 
baloo, but a well-justified war-cry for a vital 
and immediate grand-scale offensive. 

It is in no wise hysterical to interpret the 
report in brief as a salutary warning that 
unless the authorities embark without delay 
upon a full-scale cutting-out campaign the 
whole industry will be threatened with ex- 
tinction. It is estimated that to save the vast 
Gold Coast cocoa commerce at least fifty 
million virus-diseased trees will have to be 
sacrificed. Production figures support this. 
Output in 1937 was 311,000 tons, a peak year. 
Then it began to fall. In 1939 it was 290,000 
tons. By 1947 over-production, bad farming, 
and the onset of the swollen-shoot malady had 
slumped the yield to 236,000 tons. Unhalted, 
the present shrinkage-rate, which becomes 
progressively more rapid, would wipe out the 
entire industry within the next twenty years. 

This is serious enough, but aggravating the 
position is the ignorant native opposition to 
such remedial measures as have already been 
attempted. When cocoa trees were felled 
where the disease seemed most virulent, riots 
developed, and were only with difficulty 
queued. The correctives to be applied must 
therefore include educational propaganda to 
allay native suspicion that tree surgery has any 
other motive than to reinvigorate the in- 
dustry. It will be even more difficult to resign 
the cocoa farmers to an inevitable time-lag 
during the operations of drastic cutting-out, 
of soil treatment and new planting. Serious 


unrest could result from either of these 
measures, though this dissatisfaction would be 
a minor concern compared with the certainty 
of disastrous cumulative disaffection if crop 
failure is not arrested and normal production 
restored. 


ATIVE nervousness 1s understandable. 
West African cocoa production normally 
represents nearly half the world’s output, and 
it is accordingly a vital industry to the Gold 
Coast. It is, in fact, cocoa not gold—as its 
name would seem to imply—that has shaped 
the true destiny of this our second-largest 
colony. It seems but a near yesterday of 
which history records that the Coast attracted 
Europeans for the small quantities of alluvial 
gold which coastal tribes brought down from 
the interior and exchanged for manufactures. 
European traders founded permanent stations 
on the seaboard, where business was swiftly 
switched to another commodity, which they 
found much more important and profitable 
than gold. The Coast became the centre of a 
world trade in slaves. When slave emancipa- 
tion forced the posts to revert once more to 
the gold trade, they succeeded so ill that barely 
a handful of British traders remained for the 
man-of-war which turned up specially to take 
them away. 

To the determination of this little band to 
hold on may be attribuied present British 
possession of the area, a factor which for well 
over a quarter of a century has enabled 
thousands of descendants of slave-traffic 
victims to cater profitably for the rising world 
demand for the West African cacao bean. 
For no white man rears cocoa on the Gold 
Coast. Instead, British colonial policy has 
from the outset favoured local cultivation of 
the tree by the once warlike Ashanti tribes of 
the region, and by so doing persuaded these 
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nomadic warriors to submit to a settled form 
of civilisation. 


HE cocoa fruit is not indigenous to West 

Africa, nor indeed to any part of Africa. 
It came from Central and South America, 
where the Spaniards found it, not in the first 
place on a tree, but as a thick, spiced brew in 
the gold-chased drinking-bowls of Monte- 
zuma’s Aztecs. His introduction of the tooth- 
some bean into Europe was the high spot of 
Cortes’s trans-Atlantic adventure. Europe, 
however, was no suitable habitat for the 
tropical tree, though several attempts were 
made to establish it there. There came a 
time—about 1880—when a certain Gold Coast 
' native, returning to the land of his fathers, 
brought with him a bagful of American cacao 
' beans. Whether by accident or design, these, 
' or some of them, were planted, grew up, and 
prospered. Ten years afterwards, a sack of 
the fruit left the Gold Coast for Europe, a 
modest beginning, which in forty-five years 
’ had multiplied itself more than ten thousand- 
fold. 

Shaped like a thick cucumber, the fruit of 
the cocoa tree is eight to nine inches long, and 
the nibs or seeds lie in the fruit in five rows, 
totalling as many as forty and more seeds to a 
pod in a full-grown tree. Green at first, the 
seeds turn red, then yellow, finally ripening 
to a chestnut brown. 

After extraction from the fruit, the seeds are 
allowed to ferment until they take on an 
‘ aromatic fragrance. The nibs or beans are 
then dried, and later roasted, the latter process 
enhancing their aroma. Simultaneously the 
husk is loosened, blown off, and the seeds 
crushed and ground between rollers, which 


reduce them to the consistency of paste. 
Subsequent refining produces the cocoa of 
commerce, while the sweetened paste, flavoured 
with cinnamon or vanilla, forms chocolate. 
The milky variety is produced merely by the 
addition of milk. 


SSEMBLED at Takoradi, the Gold Coast’s 
only port, the sacked consignments of 
cocoa pods are taken by adventurous surf-boats 
to freighters lying half-a-mile away, beyond 
the surf-belt, for shipment to, among others, 
Londoners, who normally put away about 
70,000 cwt. of cocoa every day—a third of a 
cup for every man, woman, and child of the 
Capital. 

Tradition links the British sailor with rum; 
it would be as correct to associate him with 
cocoa, for this has been a Royal Navy drink 
ever since Drake sailed the Spanish Main. 
Some three hundred tons of it go to the Senior 
Service in every normal year. Boiled up in 
warships’ galleys the world over, steaming 
cocoa gets served up even in the heat of 
battle, and so thick that a spoon will well- 
nigh stand up in it. In addition to the 
beverage, some five hundred million bars of 
chocolate are eaten annually. 

The cocoa bean contains an active principle 
known as theobromine, an alkaloid corres- 
ponding to the caffeine of coffee. But it is 
the presence of so much fatty and nitrogenous 
matter that makes of cocoa such an excellent 
food as well. Richest in fats, carbohydrates, 
and protein, the bean of the bounteous pre- 
troublesome days beats every other food- 
drink in energy-giving value. Its botanic 
name, Theobroma cacao, is the finest tribute to 
it— Theobroma, ‘ Food of the Gods.’ 


Happy Song 


Were I to sing, I’d choose a happy song, 
One full of love, and kindliness, and glee, 
Of birds and flowers, and all things that belong 
To beauty, graciousness, and amity. 


I'd not forget the sorrow and the pain, 
The tasks that weary and the cares that throng, 
But hope that stricken hearts might strength regain 
And hear heaven's promise in a happy song. 


Davip HERRIES. 





Jungle Days 


I.—Adventures in Tiger Country 





J. W. 


[LURING my sojourns in the jungle in 
India and Siam, where I spent a number 
of years, | had many interesting and exciting 
experiences, some of which seem worth 
recording. 

One evening I got back to my camp after 
a rather strenuous day, having covered about 
twenty miles through very rough and un- 
explored jungle, and was looking forward to 
my dinner of bamboo roots, yams, and a 
jungle-fowl, which I had shot. My horse 
was just as pleased as I was to be back, as I 
had taken rather much out of him that day. 

About seven o’clock I was sitting down at 
the entrance to my tent, having dinner with 
the aid of a camp lantern. It was a fairly 
clear moonlight night, when, to my astonish- 
ment, I saw a beautiful tiger emerge from a 
bamboo thicket about twenty yards from me. 
It was a splendid sight, and he did not 
seem to have any fear as he came slowly 
across the open ground to within about 
five yards of me. For a few minutes I just 
sat and admired him. I do not for a moment 
think he was returning me the compliment, 
but he was certainly as interested in me as 
I was in him. 

Possibly he must have suspected that he 
was keeping me from my well-earned dinner, 
for after a few minutes he turned and walked 
away slowly in the direction of my kitchen 
tent, where my boy and cook were having 
their meal. I knew when he reached there, 
by the wild yell that issued from that quarter. 
Then a rush to my tent, and, between gasps 
of fear, I was entreated to shoot the tiger. 
I had only a revolver handy, but, even if I 
had had a rifle, nothing would have induced 
me to shoot him, as the visit apparently had 
been made in a most friendly spirit, and I 
felt it would have been ungrateful had I acted 
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otherwise, so I went on with my interrupted 
dinner. 

My feelings during the visit are very difficult 
to describe. I would not go so far as to say 
I was not ufraid. but it was such a wonderful 
sight and experience, and so unexpected, that 
I did not think about it as alarming. I found 
myself trembling afterwards, which no doubt 
proved that I had been pretty badly scared 
without knowing it at the time. That night, 
my boys refused to leave my tent, and I had 
to allow them to spend the night with me. 


| HAD occasion once to camp for about 
two weeks in dense bamboo forest, in the 
heart of what was known as ‘ Tiger Country.’ 
I had great difficulty here in selecting a suit- 
able site for my camp, as I foresaw the danger 
that might arise from a forest fire. I had 
known forest fires before, from a distance, 
and the sight and sound of them were not 
easily forgotten. After about half-a-day’s 
search, I discovered an almost ideal site— 
a wide river-bed, practically dried up, except 
for a few pools here and there, and in the 
middle of the river, a little sandy island, with 
a few small trees on it. It being the dry 
season, there was no risk from flood waters. 
I pitched my camp on this island. Among 
other things I had with me four or five cases 
of dynamite, having some blasting to do 
farther on. I must confess here that I had 
used that dynamite, once or twice, for pur- 
poses for which it was not intended, when 
happening to be near a likely river, and the 
temptation for some fresh fish overcame my 
scruples. 

Next morning, on going out, I noticed 
pug-marks, both of tiger and of leopard, all 
round my camp, so the name of * Tiger 
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Country,” attached to this particular district, 
was apparently justified, and I expect this 
spot was a favourite drinking-place. As it 
happened, we were not troubled by the felines 
in the least, except for their occasional roaring 
at nights. 

I was walking through very thick under- 

growth that day, following, for convenience, 
an animal track, when I came face to face 
with a tiger. There being no passing-places, 
we just stood and looked at one another, for 
three or four minutes, and when our curiosity 
was Satisfied, the tiger, with a slight snarl 
and a swish of his tail, turned and walked 
into the undergrowth, and I went on my way, 
there being no question of either of us 
‘attempting to molest the other. 
' lama great believer that animals, with very 
\few exceptions, will never molest a human 
\ being, unless under aggression. That, at 
least, has been my experience, and I have 
lived in all kinds of jungles, and come across 
quite a lot of big-game. I would not shoot 
or interfere with any, unless in absolute self- 
defence—and that, I am glad to say, has 
never been necessary. 


NE evening, I had just turned in, when I 
heard a well-known and dreaded sound, 
resembling that of a rifle barrage. I knew it 
was a bamboo jungle fire, and on investigat- 
ing, saw, to my horror, the glare, and that 
the danger was travelling towards us quickly 
before the wind. I was never more thankful 
in my life that I had chosen a good site for 
my camp. Escape was impossible, the jungle 
being so thick. I had a very clear idea what 
we were up against, and do not think I have 
ever been more scared in my life. 

The fire came sweeping down on us, and, 
to judge by the line of flame, it must have 
been two or three miles wide. The noise was 
terrible, the bamboo sections bursting with 
reports as loud as rifle-shots, and the heat and 
smoke became almost unbearable. To add 
to my fear was the knowledge that I had the 
cases of dynamite in my tent, and there was 
no time to bury them. While this wall of 
fire was coming on us, animals of all descrip- 
tions tore past in a wild rush for safety. It 
was what one might imagine ‘hell let loose’ 
would be like. Meantime I had instructed my 
boys to fill our few buckets with water 
from the pools, and soak the tents. I could 
do no more, nor was there time, for a few 
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minutes later the fire was abreast of us on 
both banks of the river, and the sparks flying 
all over us. My boys were working like 
Trojans, doing their level best to keep things 
wet. The heat was terrible, added to which 
was the awful pain in one’s eyes, caused by 
the smoke. However, all things come to an 
end some time. So did my ordeal. The 
danger was over, and the dynamite safe. 

We were a sorry-looking lot, blackened 
with smoke and saturated, but the relief was 
tremendous. The temperature before the 
fire was about ninety in the shade, and I 
should not like to make a guess what it was 
when the fire was at its height. All I know is 
that we were absolutely all-out, and I never 
wish to go through another such experience. 
We had to remain for a day or two longer 
here, as we could not move camp until the 
ground and burnt bamboo had cooled down 
a little. 

These forest fires, especially in bamboo 
forests. are started so easily in the dry season. 
Sometimes they start themselves, with the 
bamboos rubbing against one another, and 
one must always be prepared for the worst. 


NE of the narrowest escapes I ever had 

was when walking along the foot of a 
hill where a number of our elephants were 
working, stacking and removing timber. It 
was the wet season, and the rain was coming 
down in sheets. I had a mac on at the time, 
and I think this started the trouble. Being 
in a hurry, I was not paying much attention 
to the elephants, but noticed that the ears of 
one of them had stopped flapping, and he 
was looking at me rather strangely. There 
was nothing very extraordinary about that, 
but something made me stop and gaze at him. 
He would be about fifty yards away from me, 
when, to my consternation, he trumpeted, 
rolled up his trunk, and charged straight 
at me. 

Luckily for me, I had the presence of mind 
to stand still, or, to be quite candid, I was 
so petrified with fear that I could not have 
moved had I wanted. The elephant charged 
down to within five to ten yards of me, when 
he suddenly stopped. The mahout, although 
still on his neck, had lost all control over him. 
After staring at me for about several hours, 
so it seemed to me, although it was probably 
only a few seconds, he threw the mahout to 
the ground and trampled him to death. then 





bolted through a little native village near by, 
doing, I found out afterwards, considerable 
damage and killing another man—then on 
into the jungle. 

A few weeks after, the elephant was caught, 
and soon became very docile and a good 
worker again. The elephant apparently had 
gone ‘ must,’ and his mahout had not noticed 
the early signs. This experience left such an 
impression on my mind that, for a long time 
afterwards, I occasionally experienced a 
repetition of it in the form of nightmares. 

This same elephant, oddly enough, became 
a great favourite of mine, and I rode it quite 
a lot. One day, when he was working among 
some logs, the tip of his tail got jammed 
between two logs, one of which had rolled 
against it. I had the elephant brought down 
to camp, and had his hindquarters backed 
to the front of my tent, where I cleaned, 
dressed, and bandaged the damaged end. 
When finished, I had the animal turned 
round and gave him a banana, and sent him 
off to his work again, with instructions to the 
mahout to bring him back each morning to 
my tent, to enable me to have the tail dressed. 

After a few days of this treatment, the 
process being the same, much to my surprise 
and amusement my friend the elephant 
arrived as usual but without his mahout, 
carefully backing in by himself, and a minute 
later turning round for his banana, which 
I never failed to give him. In a week or so, 
the damaged tip of the tail dropped off, 
leaving a perfectly clean and heaied-up tail. 
The elephant did not seem to realise this, 
however, for as long as I was at that camp 
he came down regularly every morning, back- 
ing into my tent, then wheeling round for 
his banana. Evidently the damaged tail could 
not have been of much account to him. 


Most people say that a dog is man’s best 
friend, and I agree with this, but at the 
same time I think a horse runs it very close. 
My own horse, which was a partner in 
most of my exploits, was very sagacious, and 
saved me many a very uncomfortable experi- 
ence. One morning I left my camp at an 
early hour to explore a part of the jungle 
where I thought it might be possible to run a 
road through. It was fairly hilly and dense 
country. I had tried various other routes, 
but so far without success. Now I was deter- 
mined to cover a wider area that day, so 
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went off by myself. I generally managed to 
keep my bearings fairly well, and to get back 
to camp safely at night, either by blazing my 
tracks or by the general lie of the country. 
I never found much use for a compass, as the 
undergrowth was so thick, sometimes, that 
one had to cut one’s way through at any 
angle, where it was easiest, and therefore 
without regard to a special direction. 

This particular day I must have covered 
between twenty and thirty miles of virgin 
country. My luck seemed to be out, although 
in the end I found a suitable route for the 
road. My first misadventure was while going 
through some bamboos, and to do so I was 
lying flat on my horse’s back, to avoid them. 
I should mention here that I was wearing a 
Norfolk jacket, with the customary belt. All 
went quite well for about fifty yards, when, 
unfortunately, a bamboo got under my belt 
somehow, and securely fixed me. The only 
thing 1 could do was to free my feet from the 
stirrups, and let my horse go. The horse walked 
on, and I was left suspended by the back, 
swinging four or five feet from the ground 
absolutely helpless. My horse, as usual, 
seemed to realise my difficulty, and stopped. 
I could almost imagine there was a smile on 
his face, and he certainly had plenty of cause 
for it. I was hung up like this for about 
half-an-hour, being unable to free myself, and 
it seemed to me it was going to be a lifetime 
job, since there was very little likelihood of 
being found. However, by constant swinging 
up and down, the bamboo became bent down, 
and, by securing some leverage with my feet 
on the ground, I managed to get myself ex- 
tricated, and no harm done. 


NCE more I mounted, and set off. It 
was getting on for evening, and I was 
making for my camp—at least I thought so— 
when, going through another patch of bamboo, 
and being determined not to risk a repetition 
of my acrobatic feat, I sat more upright on my 
horse, clearing a passage with my arms, as 
far as possible. In spite of all my care, a 
bamboo spike got me on the nose, and pene- 
trated right through to the nostril. It was 
agony, and my nose bled profusely. I could 
do nothing but jam a handkerchief on it, and 
sO on again. 
By this time I was becoming rather anxious, 
as it was just on sundown, and darkness 
descends in about fifteen or twenty minutes. 
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According to my judgment, I should have 
arrived at my camp by this time, and I there- 
fore started driving my horse, a thing I very 
seldom did. Naturally, I did not wish to 
spend a night in the jungle without any pro- 
tection, which would be my lot if darkness 
caught me. I kept going for about another 
ten minutes, and it was almost dark, when my 
horse stopped and would not move. Think- 
ing that something was frightening him, I got 
off, and tried to lead him. It was no use, he 
would not budge. I tried a whip to him, with 
no better results. Getting on his back again, 
I endeavoured once more to persuade him 
to go on, but it was useless. 

It was now quite dark, and I thought only 
a short distance more would have brought 
’ me to my camp, but I could do nothing, and 
' made up my mind just to stop where I was 
' until morning, and chance my luck. So I 
’ let the reins go and allowed the horse to do 
what he liked. When left to himself, he 


started off at right angles to the direction I 
was going, and up a steep hill. I let him go, 
as it did not much matter to me where he 
went now. He kept on up that hill and over 
the top of it, in pitch darkness, then on down 
the other side. The distance must have been 
fully five miles, I judged, when, to my surprise 
and pleasure, I saw the light of my camp, 
where my horse brought me safely and landed 
me at my tent. To me it was extraordinary, 
because it was virgin country new to both 
the horse and myself, and we certainly did 
not come back the way we went. You can 
be assured he had a special tuck-in that night, 
and a few extra pieces of sugar. 

In the meantime, my nose was like the 
thick end of a boiled beetroot and very 
painful, so I opened a few bottles of soda- 
water, the only clean water to be had, washed 
the wound with it and dressed it as best I 
could. It healed up well, and after a few 
weeks I was none the worse. 


Question Time in the House 





FRANK WATKINS 


HEN one remembers that an average of 

anything between a hundred and two 
hundred Questions are put down for oral 
answer each Parliamentary day, and that there 
is but one hour devoted to Questions, it is not 
surprising that Question Time is apt, like the 
Chamber itself at that time, to be somewhat 
crowded. Form of entertainment though 
Question Time may be, there are issues raised 
within this period of sixty turbulent minutes 
that affect the lives and well-being of vast 
numbers of people. 

Immediately after Prayers, Mr Speaker, 
already seated in his Chair, sets the ball 
rolling—and, indeed, when he calls ‘ Mr 
Blank,’ the name of the Member whose name 
appears on the Order Paper against Question 
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No. 1, it is almost as if a referee’s whistle had 
blown. Mr Blank rises in his place and says, 
* Question No. 1, sir.” The Minister to whom 
the Question is addressed steps to the despatch- 
box, reads at high speed the typed reply pro- 
vided by officials of his Department, and 
resumes his seat, hoping, though never ex- 
pecting, that that is that. 

But is Mr Blank, having had his Question 
answered, satisfied? Alas, in his perversity, 
he usually is not. Moreover, this tiresome 
and pertinacious man has probably made up 
his mind beforehand that he would not be 
satisfied; and, coincident with the Minister's 
sitting down, the Member jumps up to put a 
Supplementary Question—probably prepared 
for the occasion. ‘Is the Minister aware,’ he 





asks, with either simulated innocence, heat, 
a note of triumph, or sinister deliberateness, 
“that only last week a report in the press 
quotes him as having said the exact opposite? ’ 

Thus is joined the battle of wits which is 
Question Time. Answering a Question from 
a document prepared by an official is not a 
difficult matter. The real test of a Minister’s 
quality is provided by these Supplementaries ; 
it is his wit against the other feliow’s. It is 
the Supplementary that probes the Minister’s 
knowledge of his subject; it gives the private 
Member the opportunity of showing his con- 
stituents and the House his own capacity for 
wit, and it provides the House with many a 
good laugh. 

When the Speaker calls a Member, he does 
so by name only: not ‘ The hon. Member for 
Shockington,’ but just ‘Mr Mokes.’ And if 
Mr Mokes be overpersistent with Supple- 
mentaries, Mr Speaker will not, in so many 
words, bid him hold his peace; he will just 
call on the hon. Member in whose name the 
next Question appears on the paper. After 
all, there are about twenty Government De- 
partments to be questioned, and the system is 
designed to give Members the fairest chance 
of getting their Questions in. 


HE atmosphere at Question Time is unique, 
unmistakable, distinctive. It is more un- 
predictable than at most other times. At one 
moment it is explosive; at the next it is genial; 
and all the time there is an emotional under- 
current. Members sit straining their ears to 
catch every word of question and answer; 
some wax flippant. The whole House is ready, 
very ready, to roar with delight or in irony at 
the least stimulus. Everybody is on tiptoe at 
this hour. There is an excited buzz of con- 
versation during most of the time. There are 
more wisecracks in this hour than in the 
whole of the rest of the Parliamentary day. 
Question Time seems, by its very nature, to 
foster quips and evoke wit. 

The Press Gallery, never static, is now in a 
state of perpetual motion. Question Time is 
not the happiest part of the reporter’s day, 
especially if he be an agency or newspaper 
reporter. He must work to the split-second; 
he must take verbatim the Minister's answer 
to each Question. He must strain every nerve 
to do so. He must know the voice of every 
Member, so that he may record on the instant 
the interjection from any quarter; there is not 


QUESTION TIME IN THE HOUSE 


time to look up. He must keep pace as best 
he can with the most rapid exchanges of every 
kind. 

Then, at a tap on the shoulder from his 
chief, sitting on a raised seat immediately 
behind him, he must clamber out of his rather 
cramped box, while a waiting colleague takes 
over, and hurry to telephone his ‘take’ 
through to Fleet Street. 

But rarely does the reporter, be he never so 
skilled, get every word. He needs to check 
his note with colleagues who have made their 
exit simultaneously with himself. At any 
given moment there is to be seen a small group, 
with their heads close together, contriving 
amongst them to get a complete report. Even 
the Hansard men are constrained to seek the 
aid of their colleagues; they are supplied with 
written copies of the answer to the main 
Question, but they must, of course, take for 
themselves the Supplementaries and the 
answers thereto. 


HE member who desires to ask a Question 
has to give notice of it to the Clerk 
at the Table. Since a Minister may be called 
upon to answer perhaps twenty or thirty 
Questions affecting his Department, he must 


be given an opportunity to study the pertinent 
facts on the files prepared by the Parliamentary 
section of the Department, satisfy himself that 
the answer is the right one, and absorb 
sufficient information to enable him to deal 


with the Supplementaries. If the Member 
wishes an oral answer, he places an asterisk 
against his Question, otherwise the answer he 
will get will be a written one. In addition to 
the Oral, Written, and Supplementary, there 
is another kind of Question—the Private 
Notice, which is in effect an Oral Question of 
an urgent kind, which, by Mr Speaker’s 
special permission, receives a reply at the end 
of the Question hour, even on the day on 
which it is first raised. If a Member wants 
to put a Question affecting more than one 
Department, the practice is to put it to the 
Prime Minister. 

The asking of Questions demands a know- 
ledge of something like forty rules. One of 
these is that all Questions must be addressed 
to Mr Speaker. So, when an hon. Member 
calls across to a Minister ‘Can you say 
why ...?’ or ‘ Are you not aware. . .?’ or 
something similar, Mr Speaker will blandly 
intervene: ‘I do not know anything about 
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it.’ ‘I beg your pardon, Mr Speaker,’ stam- 
mers the bewildered questioner, ‘ but I want 
an answer to my Question.” ‘The hon. 
Member addressed his Question to me,’ points 
out Mr Speaker—at which point, usually, the 
appropriate Minister rises and gives the 
answer. Another necessary rule is that a 
Question must be a question, and not a 
speech. 

There are some questions which must not 
be asked, such as a veiled advertisement, abuse 
of an individual, or the continuation of a 
previous argument. A Question must not 
publish irrelevant names, or ask for an 
expression of opinion or the solution of a 
hypothetical proposition; and it must not be 
| such as to prejudice judicial proceedings. All 
these restrictions are necessary and wise, and 
; many of them are designed to prevent the 
| abuse of Parliamentary privilege. 

Question Time, of course, is one of tae 
most valuable parts of the Parliamentary 
machine. No elector so poor but he can get 
| a grievance brought to light by a Question in 
Parliament; no M.P. so young and green but 
he can put a Question to the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain. The very fact that Questions 
often imply a criticism of a Department, and 
therefore of an official (and that answers are 


accordingly framed in such a way as to gloss 
over faults and cloak the Department’s 
shortcomings), enhances the worth of the 
Parliamentary Question. 


HE subjects of Questions range as wide, 
almost, as the whole field of human affairs. 
To be in the Chamber during Question Time 
is to be touching the pulse of the world. The 
assembly itself is animated, restless, more than 
a little nervy on occasions, as if it were being 
moved by the currents in the vast tides in the 
affairs of men which press upon these walls. 
Here is a selection—taken at random from 
one day’s Order Paper—of the subjects: Sugar 
for jam-making, the subsidy on British cheese, 
the movement of carrots, egg allocations, 
safety campaign broadcasts, staggered holi- 
days, River Thames pilots, scientific civil 
servants, snow and flood damage, foot-and- 
mouth disease, poultry rations, golf-club 
groundsmen, production plan, farm buildings 
(steel components), potatoes (garden and 
allotments), wool-clip, sugar-beet, Indo- 
nesian Republic, supply of information to 
Welsh M.P.s, industrial transport, life-saving 
appliances in lifeboats, fish-frying fats, bitter 
oranges, and dried eggs. 


Rm 


Old-Fashioned Weather 


This New Year's nightfall, clinching grasp of cold 
Began to blur my warm room's window-panes, 
Iced over soon with traceries like fronds. 

Hard weather, Sexton's ally for the old, 
Nevertheless jogs memory that regains 

The glow and glee of boyhood skating-ponds. 


Indulgent of that obvious thought, I’ve tried 
Conclusions with another, also trite, 

Yet welcome, in an age of values lost. 
Traditions perish ; topsyturvyfied, 

Our once well-wonted usages take flight; 
But not so when we get a spell of frost. 


Weather’s the same for all. 


Though Science tells 


The world to-day what Newton never guessed, 
He woke to sunshine sparkling on crisp snow, 
Heard, clear across white country, midnight bells, 
And thought, as I do now, with quiet zest, 

Of New Year's Eve a century ago. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 





Cravatomania 





BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


T was three o’clock in the morning and the 
grand canyon of Fifth Avenue was com- 
paratively quiet. You could look ’way up- 
town from 28th Street and see only a handful 
of cars crouching at each traffic-light, like 
animals waiting to hurl themselves deeper into 
the jungle as soon as they saw the green signal. 
Very clean and immaculate the city looks at 
this hour; the highways are like burnished 
silver, and from the centre of them drift 
plumes of snow-white steam, that curl and 
spin and vanish into the cold night air—the 
outward signs of the gigantic furnaces buried 
in the concrete far below, those furnaces whose 
function it is to keep five million people in a 
perpetual condition of fever-heat. 
It was good to step outside from the bar and 
sniff the fresh air. A bar at 3 a.m. is never 
the healthiest of spots, and in New York it 


usually gives a pretty good impersonation of - 


hell. This one was no exception. Like all 
such places, it was plunged in almost com- 
plete darkness, with only a few dim strip- 
lights over the mirrors, tinted alternately green 
and rose, so that the faces in the mirrors 
gleamed pink on one side and ashen on the 
other. About a dozen clients were draped 
against the counter, all of the male sex, and 
all intent on poisoning themselves in the 
swiftest possible manner, by ice-cold Bourbon 
poured into the recesses of an unnaturally 
heated stomach. Only one of these spectral 
creatures was speaking, and he was saying the 
same thing over and over again. .. . ‘ You 
ain’t seen the beginning of thiis tie business. 
No, sir! You ain’t seen the beginning of it 
yet!’ 

As I walked up the street I pondered his 
words: ‘ This tie business.” It is something 
tnat suikes the visiting Englishman like a 
blow. By now I was fairly used to it; my eyes 
had grown accustomed to the sartorial glare; 
but on my arrival I had blinked as nervously 
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as anybody. Standing before a vast window 
display of ties in Philadelphia, in which the 
colours of the silks and the foulards and the 
poplins had the brilliance of a bonfire, I had 
asked myself if it was possible that any adults 
could possibly wear such horrors. The 
question was superfluous, for all around me 
adults were wearing them— sober, elderly 
persons, too, who in England would regard 
even a navy-blue polka-dot as unduly festive. 
I said to myself: * This must be an exception 
—Philadelphia must have gone a little cuckoo; 
it is inconceivable that this craze has affected 
the whole continent.’ I was wrong. Cravat- 
omania, to coin a word, rages from Boston 
to San Francisco, from Detroit to New 
Orleans. The manufacture of ties has become 
a major industry, employing tens of thousands 
of persons and involving the expenditure of 
many millions. As the man in the bar had 
said: * You ain’t seen the beginning of it yet.’ 


HESE were my recollections as I wan- 
dered uptown in the early hours of that 
morning, mechanically counting my way 
through the thirties and the forties, and 
playing little games with my watch, trying to 
calculate the exact time at which I should 
arrive at 66th Street if I turned to the right 
and went up Lexington Avenue. But the 
game was never finished, for suddenly I saw a 
light in a shop-window on the other side of 
the street, and under the light a man was bent 
low, apparently painting a picture. It seemed 
strange that a man should be painting at this 
hour, and in full view of the street, so I crossed 
over to see what was happening. As I came 
up to the window I saw that, once again, it 
was ‘ this tie business.” 
Yes, there he was, a bald little man with a 
very pale face and a very hooked nose, and in 
front of him, on an easel, was a tie on which 
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he was painting—of all things—a human face. 
With a shock I realised that he was not alone 
in the shop; behind him sat his client, a youth 
with a flaming shock of red hair, which, at 
that very moment, was being reflected on the 
square of silk the man was painting. 

I am usually diffident about staring at 
people while they work; I feel shy about 
peering into holes which workmen are drilling 
in the street, or sauntering up behind the 
water-colourist who has pitched his easel in 
front of a church. But this was such an 
unexpected encounter that I could not tear 
myself away; besides, pinned to the glass door 
was a notice inviting me to step INsIDE. So I 
stepped inside. It was a very tiny shop and 
there was only just room to sit down. 

**Morning,’ muttered the bald little man, 
without looking up. 

**Morning,’ echoed the young man with 
| red hair. 
| ‘’Morning,’ I replied. 


OR a while nothing more was said, and 
I studied the price-list that hung on the 
opposite wall. 


DONE WHILE U WAIT 


Your own portrait in graphic color— 
Done from life 25 dollars 
Done from photo 15 dollars 
Specialty— 
Personal dogs in rustic settings, 15 dollars. 


NUDES 


(UNCREASABLE—INDIVIDUAL— LIFE-LIKE, 
30 dollars up.) 
Landscapes—Seascapes—Abstract. 


ANYTHING U FANCY. 


To illustrate the truth of these claims were 
dozens of ties hanging on the opposite wall, 
awaiting delivery to customers—ties with 
faces, ties with monograms, ties with ‘ any- 
thing U fancy’ from a sunset to a spaniel. 
But it was the uncreasable, individual, life- 
like nudes that most attracted my attention. 
I do not know if they really were * uncreas- 
able,’ nor do I care very much, for uncreasa- 
bility is not a quality that has ever seemed to 
me of great importance in connection with the 
nude, but they were certainly ‘ individual and 
life-like.’ 

* Looking at those noods?’ demanded the 
artist, still bending over his work. 
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I could not deny it. 

* They all look at the noods.’ 

The young man with red hair gave a rude 
chuckle. 

*Done from life they are, those noods,’ 
continued the artist. 

* Done from life? ’ repeated the young man. 
‘No kiddin’ ?’ 

The artist regarded him coldly. * From the 
neck up,’ he said. 

* Aw—shucks !’ retorted the young man, 
losing interest. 


INCE I am incapable of writing American 
dialogue, I will transpose the remainder of 
the dialogue into plain English. 

It appears that the noods were, indeed, done 
from life. That is to say, a business man from 
Kansas City would arrive, bearing with him 
a portrait of his wife, which he would leave 
with the artist, who would then copy the head 
and attach it to the naked body of a female. 
The faces were evidently likenesses, for some 
of them were far from young and, indeed, 
quite ‘homely.’ But the bodies were invari- 
ably slim and voluptuous, which suggested 
that this might be a subtle form of marital 
flattery. 

I tried to visualise some of the social 
occasions on which these ties were used. 
I tried to see Mr Kansas City, in his own 
home, introducing Mrs Kansas City to a 
stranger. ‘I don’t think you ’ve met my wife,’ 
says Mr K.C. But even as he says it, the 
stranger must surely have the feeling that he 
has met her very intimately indeed, for there 
she is, hanging round his host’s neck, as nood 
as nood can be. What does he do in these 
circumstances? Does he avert his eyes? 
Does he rise far above it all? Or does he 
take the cow, as it were, by the horns, and 
look from the tie to his hostess and back 
again, and congratulate her on a speaking 
likeness? 

I had no opportunity to learn the correct 
etiquette, because at this point the artist 
suddenly decided that he had had enough. 
‘I’m quitting,’ he said to the young man. 
* You gotta come back to-morrow.’ Then he 
turned to me. ‘ You British?’ he demanded. 
‘TI thought so. You want to take back some 
ties? Yep? Noods?’ 

I said that this was just what I had in mind. 

* I guess you ain’t got nothin’ like that over 
there, huh?’ 





No, indeed, we had not. 

*Gee—it must be tough for you folks.’ 
The little man shook his head. The young 
man with red hair also shook his head. They 
seemed profoundly affected by the thought 
of a Britain without noods. 

* Well, see you to-morrow,” said the little 
man. ‘And we'll fix you up with something 
juicy, huh?’ 

With which he began to shut up shop. 


DID not see the little man on the morrow, 

because I was too tired, but on the follow- 
ing day I decided to carry my investiga- 
tions a step further, and I paid a visit to the 
Broadway headquarters of one of the largest 
tie-makers in the whole United States. We 
will give it the fictitious name of the Premier 
Tie Company—and if there is, in fact, such a 
company, I am very sorry, and no offence is 
intended. 

The Premier Tie Company’s shops are 
scattered all over America; they are as 
ubiquitous as Cash Chemists, and they sell 
nothing but ties. No other article, not a 
solitary handkerchief, not a single shoestring 
ever finds its way through their doors. It is 
ties, ties, all the way. 

The price of every tie is one dollar, and that, 
for America, is very cheap indeed. Most 
shops charge an average of three dollars, and 
in the more exclusive stores they range from 
ten dollars up. One of the reasons why the 
Premier Tie Company’s products are so cheap 
—apart from their gigantic turnover—is be- 
cause they are run on the principle of self- 
service. There are hardly any shop-assistants 
—you just drift around in a sort of daze, and 
when you are sufficiently stunned by colour 
you grab the object of your choice and carry 
it to the pay-desk. 

Taking a deep breath, I walked inside; it 
was like stepping into the heat of a fierce 
conflagration. From floor to ceiling there was 
nothing but ties of the wildest brilliance— 
scarlets with magenta triangles, blacks with 
violet stripes and orange squiggles, fierce car- 
mines with lightning streaks of emerald and 
indigo. In such an uproar of colour it was 
difficult to think clearly, but one curious fact 
immediately struck my attention . . . there 
was not a single man in the shop. Business 
was brisk and the shop was full, but all the 
purchasers were women, and they were 
evidently very serious about the whole thing. 


CRAVATOMANIA 


for they were peering and fingering and 
puckering their brows and holding the horrors 
up to the light with as much intensity as 
though they themselves were going to wear 
them. 


. I ’D like to see the manager,’ I said to the 
woman behind the sales-desk. 

If you make this sort of suggestion in 
England, you immediately invoke an atmos- 
phere of intense hostility and suspicion, as 
though you had threatened to call the police; 
but in America you are greeted with smiles 
and, if you are lucky, wafted straight into the 
inner sanctum. This was what happened on 
the present occasion. 

A tiny man, whom we will call Mr Rosen- 
heim, sprang to his feet and greeted me 
warmly. So I was British? So I had become 
tie-conscious? So I wanted to know all about 
it? Well, I had certainly come to the right 
place. He plunged at once into figures in 
which millions of ties seemed to wave before 
me in a statistical breeze. 

That was not what I really wanted; any- 
body could see with half an eye that the tie 
business was gigantic; what I wished to know 
was how these creations were evolved, from 


whose inflamed imagination they sprang. 
Taking advantage of a momentary pause in 


the factual parade, I enquired: ‘ But who 
thinks of all these wonderful designs, Mr 
Rosenheim? How do they come about?’ 

An expression akin to awe transformed Mr 
Rosenheim’s features. ‘Ah! You may well 
ask!’ 

And indeed I might, for, to illustrate his 
remark, he waved before me a quite excep- 
tional horror, that looked like a mauve 
intestine on a background of jade-green silk, 
the whole surrounded by a border of scarlet 
human lips. 

* Look at that!’ 

I looked at it. 

* That tie ’s going to be a best-seller. That 
tie ’s going to sweep the country. That tie ’s 
going to be a classic.’ He replaced it rever- 
ently on the desk, and stroked it. ‘ And do 
you know, sir, who was the man who thought 
up that tie?’ 

I shook my head. 

‘You do not know, Sir? Right. Quite 
right. You could not know!’ He leant for- 
ward and spoke in a sort of stage whisper. 
* Because no man thought up that tie, sir! 
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That tie came from no man’s brain. That tie 
was thought up by a Jady!’ 

This was, to say the least of it, startling. 
But I had no time to comment, for Mr 
Rosenheim was working up to a climax. Ina 
dramatic crescendo the dialogue continued: 
* That lady is responsible for the artistic per- 
fectitude of millions of ties per annum! ” 

* Indeed ?’ 

* That lady will personally explain to you 
the sources of her ideas . . . her dreams!’ 

* But please. . .’ 

* That lady is in this room right now!’ 

‘No!’ 

* That lady is . . . my wife!’ 

Whereupon Mr Rosenheim, panting slightly 

jfrom his eloquence, rose to his full height of 

five feet, bowed, waved his hand, and from 
lbehind me stepped one of the largest women 
‘I have ever seen. She was as Nordic as her 
: husband was Oriental. In her young days she 
}must have been very beautiful. Even now, 
_ with her massive figure, her broad face, framed 
in its thick plaits of straw-coloured hair, she 
"was magnificent. 


; ITHOUT a second’s hesitation, Mrs 
; Rosenheim plunged into what can 
only be called a prose-poem. 
| *You ask me where I get my inspiration? ’ 
she boomed. ‘ From music, from the sea, 
‘from sunset, from the hills!’ Her hands were 
clasped on her ample bosom, her lips were 
parted in ecstasy, her eyes sought the ceiling. 
Mr Rosenheim watched her in adoration. 
*I hear some beautiful symphony, Mozart, 
‘Irving Berlin—anybody. I see colours floating 
before me. I am carried away, I am in a 
_dream, I can hardly find my way home. When 
I go to bed I toss and I turn...’ 
*Yes, sir!’ whispered Mr Rosenheim. 
* She tosses and she turns.” 
She made a gesture demanding silence. 
* Then suddenly I get up in the middle of the 
night, seize some coloured chalks, and work 
till dawn. When daylight comes I am ex- 
hausted. But there it is, on the table before 
me, finished!’ There was a pause. Her eye- 
lids fluttered downwards and she glanced at 
the tie that lay before her husband—the mauve 
intestine on the jade-green silk, surrounded 
by the scarlet lips. ‘That came to me in 
the middle of Schubert’s Unfinished,’ she 
breathed. 
Mr Rosenheim nodded and winked, and 
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spread out the palms of his hands as though 
to say, ‘ What did I tell you?’ 

She was off again. ‘I see designs in the 
clouds, in the stars, in the moonlight. Some- 
times when I go to a movie I have to come 
out in the middle; I should go mad if | did 
not capture the dream before it escaped. And 
always I must have flowers .. .’ 

‘She would be ill if she did not have 
flowers !’ 

*I should die if I did not have flowers! ” 
corrected Mrs Rosenheim, somewhat sharply. 
*I should suffocate. Everybody knows that. 
Not that I copy the flowers. They just enter 
into my dreams. I do not copy anything or 
anybody. I do not go to picture-galleries. 
They would distract me. They would spoil 
the dream. I must be myself. Nobody must 
ever stop me from being myself.’ 

As I watched her, towering above us, like a 
heroic monument to the Goddess of Plenty, 
I could not help feeling that anybody who in 
any way attempted to stop Mrs Rosenheim 
from being herself would be very ill-advised 
indeed. 

Suddenly the spell was broken. ‘ What 
have I been saying?’ she demanded, with a 
girlish laugh. 

* She never knows what she has been saying,’ 
explained her husband. ‘ It just pours out of 
her, and then she forgets.” 

* Sometimes I think I must have a Guide,’ 
sighed Mrs Rosenheim. ‘I don’t think it can 
all just come out of my silly little head. . . 
not all this.’ 

I was inclined to agree with her. She was 
obviously such a nice woman; and the objects 
for which she was responsible were so very, 
very nasty. 


w= I had said good-bye to the 


Rosenheims, and pushed my way 
through the colour bonfire into the street, I 
decided to secrete myself in a neighbouring 
doorway in order to study the nature of the 
clients who patronised the Premier Tie Com- 
pany. They were very varied—trich, poor, old, 
young, smart, shabby—but they had one thing 
in common: they were exclusively female. 
During all the twenty minutes that I stood 
there watching, not a man entered that 
shop. 

This seemed to me significant. Here was a 
great industry engaged in manufacturing pro- 
ducts solely for the use of men, products, 





moveover, of so personal a nature that one 
would naturally assume that their design 
would be solely dictated by masculine taste. 
And yet, masculine taste was not even con- 
sulted. The ties were created by a woman, 
bought by women, paid for by women, and, as 
far as I know, tied by women. It may not be 
a point of very vital importance in the inter- 
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national set-up, but it is worth noting as a 
feature of the social scene. 

It is just one more example of the manner 
in which the Americans have revised the 
principles of the French Revolution. Liberty 
—perhaps; equality—maybe. But for frater- 
nity, if we are realists, we must substitute 
sorority. 
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KENNETH MACKENZIE 


EVEN hours and twenty minutes, that 
was the limit. Silly, perhaps, to set an 
arbitrary time at which to give up hope, but 
better that than live on baseless optimism. It 
was already sixteen hours and forty minutes 
since Derek’s last SOS—‘ Ditching; position 
58° 36’ North; 10° 28’ West; sea rough ’— 
had been received, and twenty-four hours was 
the most that one could hope to live in the 
North Atlantic in this weather. 

Hell! if only there were something he could 
do; if only he could organise the search, use 
his rank and reputation, throw in that 
dominating energy of his, the waiting would 
not seem so bad. Still, Blanders was in 
charge, and there was no one better. Air 
Vice-Marshal Maikland bit his lip and tried 
to pay attention to the concert party. 

The drawn-faced, tired-looking comic 
strove hard to rouse the troops, but his usual 
winners brought only half-powered laughter, 
which was like the spluttering of an engine 
with ignition trouble. Maikland sensed the 
cause, felt the underlying tension. The whole 
Formation knew his son had gone down in the 
sea, and their interest was focused more on 
him than on the struggling stage artists. It 
was a pity, in a way, that the news had been 
received through the operations room that 
morning, and had not come direct to him; 
but, no matter, the news would have leaked 


out somehow. Now everybody knew that 
* Old Hobnails’s son ’ was * in the drink.’ 

He wondered what they really thought of 
him. It was strange how the younger officers 
had reacted, so stilted and embarrassed in 
their words of sympathy. Not that any of 
them knew Derek, personally. They were 
nervous, he supposed. He must seem hard as 
nails to them. Not surprising, after all; it was 
over twenty years, now, that he had kept his 
rule of never showing personal emotion. Since 
he had lost Marjorie he had sheltered in this 
self-made armour of insensitivity. It was true 
that Derek, and John too, before he was killed 
at Dunkirk, saw through his bluff, and there 
were a few contemporaries, who had known 
Marjorie, who were not deceived; but, these 
apart, he must seem callous, hard, unfeeling. 

Hobnailed of liver, hobnailed of heart, they 
called him. Well, he had lived up to his 
reputation right enough. Mannerlow’s re- 
mark, which he had accidentally overheard, 
proved that. ‘You should have seen old 
Hobnails when I told him, Mac,’ he had said. 
* Never batted an eyelid; honestly. All he 
said was: “ I presume that X Group are taking 
all the necessary search and rescue action. 
Let me know if anything comes through.” 
Just like that. His only son, too—he lost his 
other boy at Dunkirk in the Navy.’ 

At least, they respected him; that was the 
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important thing. He was quite famous as a 
disciplinarian: impartial, ruthlessly efficient, 
and scrupulously fair. Inhuman he might 
appear, and not the type to win affection, but 


he certainly commanded respect. 

A SILK-SASHED piano-accordion player 
now filled the hall with echoing agony, 

vaguely recognisable as ‘Blaze Away’; his 

pointed patent-leather toe stabbed out the 

time, and his body swayed to the motion of 

the bellows. 

Maikland cursed. Stupid of him to have 
come to-night, but anything was better than 
sitting alone, thinking, calculating chances, 
balancing hopes and fears. What were the 
chances? Dammit, even the hideousness of the 
accordion’s outcry could not stop him thinking. 
Derek was a skilful pilot, that was certain. If 
it were possible to ditch safely in the choppy 
sea, Derek could, and with any luck the air- 
craft would float long enough for them to 
board the dinghy. But Derek had a touch of 
* It can’t happen to me’ in his make-up—like 
his father. It was ten to one that he had not 


| been wearing his Mae West, or that he had 


| taken some chance, slight enough in itself, but 


| possibly fatal in an emergency. 


The accordion player squeezed his final 


| chord, and desultory clapping, instead of the 


’ usual boisterous cheers and whistles, saw him 


' off the stage. 


The curtain fell. Thank God 


_ for the respite of the interval. 


Two staff officers, quitting the stuffy smoke- 
filled hall for air, passed the Air Vice-Marshal, 


| pausing for a moment to say good-evening. 


“Have you heard anything yet, sir?’ 


I Patterson, the senior, put the obvious but 


unnecessary question. 

* No, nothing yet, Patterson,’ replied Maik- 
land. * Must be damnably cold in a dinghy at 
this time of the year.’ 

* Yes, sir, pretty tough. But so are humans; 
think of some of those chaps during the war, 
who were picked up after days atsea. They ’ll 
find them all right, sir.’ 

‘Thank you, Patterson. At least I know 
that everything possible is being done to find 
them. Pretty shocking variety show this, 
don’t you think? See you later, in the Mess.’ 


T= concert reopened with a dancing act. 
Four girls, clumsily in time, were swing- 
ing fleshy legs to the machine-like rhythm of 
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the N.A.A.F.I. piano. From the front seats 
the creaking of the stage was plainly audible, 
and the dancers’ gaudy costumes showed 
tawdry and sweat-stained in the footlights. 

Time was creeping on. Maikland glanced at 
his watch, breaking his self-made resolution 
not to look again until the show was over. 
Less than six hours left now. God, if Derek 
went, it left him with nothing—nothing except 
respect. Even that would be short-lived; 
retirement could not be delayed for long. He 
might gain one more rank if he were lucky; 
a pension was more likely, in a year or two. 

These dancers really were appalling. Why 
they sent round such piteous shows he could 
not imagine. That comedian with his frantic 
chestnuts—the greasy dago piano-accordion 
player—these yirls—it was frightful, an insult 
to one’s intellect. 

As the offending dancers creaked into the 
wings to tepid applause, the Signals corporal 
slipped in quietly from the front. The 
audience silenced magically, and every eye 
turned on Maikland as he took the signal. 
He glared at the envelope, eyebrows knotted, 
as though by concentration he could read the 
message through the paper. Sick fear drained 
his stomach, and, in vain, he searched the 
corporal’s face for an indication of the con- 
tents of the signal. 

With studied care he receipted the envelope 
with his signature, before slipping his pencil 
under the flap to tear it open. The sound of 
the crackling paper could be heard by every- 
one, so quiet was the hall. He glanced at the 
teleprinted sheet, and its meaning leapt into 
his brain. Forcing his voice to normality, he 
murmured softly, ‘Thank you, corporal. 
That ’s all now.’ 

That frightful funny-man was on the stage 
again, but he was silent, staring at Maikland, 
unaware of anything except the total silence 
and absorption of what should have been his 
audience. His eyes sought desperately for a 
clue to guide his action in a situation beyond 
his stage experience. The stuffy air inside the 
hall was taut, as though it were tuned to carry 
feelings and emotions like some smoke-filled 
ether, but Maikland was entirely oblivious of 
it. He read the signal through a second time, 
and then the fierceness of the silence struck 
him. As his head jerked up he gave the sad- 
faced funny-man his cue. 

* Gor blimey,’ the comedian exploded, ‘ for 
a moment I thought old Uncle Joe had been 
and gone and done it.’ 





The house came down. The troops laughed 
and clapped and cheered. From then on- 
wards every sally brought back roars of 
laughter, and worn-out jokes seemed virginal 
again. 

Maikland himself was in the thick of it, the 
butt of jest and song, and he thoroughly en- 
joyed himself. Derek was safe, that was all 
that mattered. Derek had been picked up by 
a merchant ship; he would be in Glasgow two 
days from now. 


HE show stampeded to its close, accom- 

panied all the way by cheers and whistles, 

each turn more boisterously acclaimed than 
its predecessor. 

Maikland never, as a rule, made speeches 
on these occasions, but to-night the atmos- 
phere gripped him and he felt he owed some 
gesture to the huge relief and happiness that 
filled him. It was as though the will to live 
and strive had been reborn in him, driving the 
dark spectre of lonely unwantedness from the 
threshold. 

He had some difficulty in gaining silence for 
his brief words of thanks and greetings, and, 
as he finished, and the curtain fell for the last 
time, renewed applause—recognition quite be- 
yond the show’s deserts—broke out once again. 

The drawn-faced, tired-looking comic was 
the man who ran the show, and Maikland 
walked across to offer his congratulations. 
“A marvellous show,’ he said. ‘I think the 
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troops have shown you our appreciation better 
than my words can do.’ 

* Thank you, sir,’ replied the artist. ‘We 
have never played before so fine an audience 
as we had the second half to-night. The 
change after the interval was quite astonishing.’ 

Maikland smiled. ‘ Perhaps I can explain 
that to you later in the Mess.’ He longed to 
tell his tale, because it would afford him the 
opportunity secretly to savour the special 
meaning which it held for him; it would en- 
able him to gloat to himself that these men 
whom he commanded had matched his moods 
and sensed his thoughts with an instinct that 
sprang from something deeper than respect. 
It was the crowning moment of his career. 
‘I feel this is an occasion for a small celebra- 
tion,’ he went on, ‘ and I shall be delighted if 
you will all come over for a drink when you 
have changed.’ 

‘Thank you, sir, indeed. I am sure the 
company will be delighted.’ A look of infinite 


tiredness crossed the comedian’s face as he 


continued: ‘ Perhaps you will be good enough : 
to excuse me, personally?’ He paused. * You 
see, I had a wire, just before the interval, to say 


my only boy was killed to-day, flying on the ~ 


Berlin air-lift. It has rather knocked me up.’ 

Hobnails Maikland gained the friendly 
darkness of the night, but there the tears he 
had fought so hard to check blurred his vision. 
He turned away from the Mess, whose lights 
shone brightly in the distance, and walked 
slowly across the airfield. 


Return 


I am come back 
To Lilliput. 
Of old adventuring? 
Those jungle lairs? 


Where is the brave wide track 
Where now can be 
Once was a fortress tree 


Sky-high, where, watching clouds rush by, 
Wind-swayed, wind-played were we, my tree and I. 


Beyond, head tilted, tall, 


My home, bright creeper over all, 


Stretched large and lovely on its gravel stand; 

Big as the world my mother’s room; the g:and 
Drawing-room a chintz and china palace, fii'ed 

With treats, with teas where crumbs must not be spilled. 
Now as I rub my eyes 

Only these rocks seem their remembered size. 

I am come back to Lilliput, 

And all the spacious doors of childhood shut. 


B. R. Greps. 
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New Light on Druidism 





LEWIS SPENCE 


ERHAPS no human theme has been so 

contemptuously entreated by the official 
historian as that which relates to the ancient 
body of belief and doctrine known as Druid- 
ism. By some writers it has actually been 
relegated to the regions of myth, by others it 
has been regarded as akin to the practices of 
the witch-doctor. But this impatience on the 
part of our chroniclers is scarcely surprising 
when the wild notions of some of the older 
authorities on Druidic origins come to be 


| considered. According to these, the Druids 
' were Indian Brahmins, Persian fire-worship- 
_ pers, the surviving priesthood of the lost Ten 
' Tribes of Israel, or of equally fantastic re- 
' lationship. By the middle of the Victorian 
' era the * Druidic question’ was practically 


taboo in scientific circles, and prudent 


' antiquaries in stocks and dundrearies hastily 


changed the subject if it intruded itself in the 
course of any professional discussion. 
But if the quest for Druidic origins lapsed 


_ in the English-speaking countries, it was still 


pursued by the historians of France and 
Germany with no little zeal, if with but 
small practical result. If more recent British 
research associated with it has been spasmodic, 
it has by no means been inconclusive, and 
indeed the material for a more rational and 
probable explanation of the primitive ideas 
which underlay the Druidic cult might have 
been forthcoming at any time within the past 
quarter of a century had some well-equipped 
student of antiquity considered it a worth- 
while task to collect it from the pages of 
those who have sought to analyse the origins 
of elementary faiths in general. 


S most people are aware, the older writers 
on Druidism derived the term ‘Druid’ 
from some Celtic word having reference to 
the oak-tree, and if numerous objections to 
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this explanation were at one time advanced, 
it may be said at once that the balance of 
modern opinion is in favour of it and main- 
tains that the term ‘ Druid’ has some such 
meaning as ‘ Man of the Oak.’ As will be 
seen, later theories concerning the nature of 
Druidism actually render any other meaning 
of the word improbable. 

All the reliable evidence associated with the 
early development of the Druidic cult reveals 
that it had its origin in the worship of the 
oak, which was regarded in primitive times as 
among those trees which have come to be 
known to students of folklore as ‘ food- 
givers.’ Such trees as the oak, which yields 
the acorn, and those which provide nuts, 
berries, or fruit were thought of as the friends 
of man, the abodes of beneficient spirits, 
probably ancestral, who sustained him with 
food in the days before agriculture furnished 
him with a more regular supply of nutriment. 

That the acorn, the fruit of the oak, was 
in early times an article of food for human 
consumption is proved by many a passage 
in classical literature. Homer, Hesiod, 
Pausanias, Galen, Pliny, Strabo, and Ovid all 
allude to the ancient custom of grinding 
acorns and baking the flour so obtained into 
cakes of bread. Great quantities of stored 
acorns have been found in primitive deposits 
in many parts of Europe, and these were 
eaten by the folk who gathered them as well 
as by their swine. Even in the century before 
our era, as Strabo tells us, the mountain- 
folk of Spain lived upon acorn bread for the 
greater part of the year. In Greece and some 
parts of Spain the peasantry still eat acorns, 
and even in England and France they were 
used as food by the poor during the Middle 
Ages in time of famine. It is scarcely sur- 
prising, then, that the oak-tree figured so 
largely in the religious ideas of early European 
man. Its mast fed him; its twigs and branches 





furnished him with firing; its timber provided 
him with building material. He came to 
conceive the tree as the abode of a beneficent 
spirit, which in course of time developed into 
a god. 


E worship of the oak was common to 

most of the primitive peoples of Europe. 
In ancient Greece, the god Zeus was at first 
worshipped in the form of an oak at Dodona 
in Epirus. In Italy the oak was sacred to 
Jupiter, and on the Capitoline Hill at Rome 
Jupiter was adored as the god of the oak. The 
ancient Germans worshipped the oak, which 
was sacred to the god Thor. Among the 
Slavonic peoples the god Perkunas was 
associated with that tree, and in Prussian 
Poland the oak-cult survived into the 16th 
century. It was therefore exceedingly wide- 
spread, but among no ancient people did it 
receive so great a meed of consistent homage 
as among the Celts. 

As Frazer has said: ‘ The worship of the 
oak-tree, or of the oak-god, appears to have 
been shared by all the branches of the Aryan 
stock in Europe.’ With this solid fact behind 
us, we can scarcely fail to arrive at a con- 
vincing conclusion concerning the actual 
nature of Druidism. Druidism was, indeed, 
one illustration only of the widespread wor- 
ship of the oak, but it was certainly that most 
faithful to the original type. The oak-cults of 
Greece and Rome were later merged in a 
complex of other and later religious ideas, but 
among the Celts Druidism remained com- 
paratively unaffected by other religious 
beliefs. 

It is difficult to escape the conclusion that 
the cult of the oak had its beginnings many 
thousands of years ago in the Food-gathering 
Age, when extensive forests of oak covered 
the face of Europe from the Atlantic coast 
to the Urals. The general opinion seems to 
be that it reached Gaul or France when the 
Celts entered that area at some time in the 
7th century s.c. If that be so, it is my im- 
pression that it was merely as a later wave 
of a cult already established there, a faith of 
somewhat more elevated standards and more 
elaborate ritual than the similar but aboriginal 
form which it encountered in northern Gaul. 


ESPITE the statement of Caesar that 
Druidism flourished in Britain, or rather 
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that ‘it is supposed to have been devised in 
Britain,’ scarcely a trace of its existence in 
what is now England is discernible. Pliny, 
writing in the sixth decade of the first century 
on the subject of Druidism, remarks that 
* Britain still celebrates the magic art,’ and 
adds that the Romans put an end to ‘this 
monstrous cult.” In a.p. 60-61 Suetonius 
Paulinus, the military governor of the British 
Colony, attacked the island of Anglesey and 
uprooted its ‘ Druidic groves.’ Anglesey is 
now believed to have been the last refuge of 
Gaulish Druids ‘ flying from the Roman rods.” 
But we have no more actual proof that 
Druidism ever flourished in the southern areas 
of our island. 

On the other hand, the presence of Druid- 
ism in Scotland and Ireland is most definitely 
corroborated both by written record and 
tradition. In Wales, long regarded as a 
stronghold of the cult, we find only late 
references to it in the national bardic literature 
of the 6th and 7th centuries, and these are 
now believed to have been powerfully inspired 
by Irish traditions and religious lore, trace- 
able to the coastal settlements of Hibernian 
invaders. 

Irish Druidism was formerly regarded— 
and in some quarters is still regarded—as a 
distorted reflection of the Gallic cult and 
tradition. But the falsity of this theory is 
apparent when we come to consider the very 
extensive allusions to it in early Irish literature, 
which far surpass in number and importance 
all the other references to the faith known to 
archeology and tradition, even in Gaul itself. 
That it was, moreover, a religious cultus in 
ancient Ireland and not a mere body composed 
of *‘ medicine-men ’ or ‘ witch-doctors,’ as has 
so frequently been stated, is proved by the 
circumstance that the Druidic priests were 
most definitely the servants of the Irish Celtic 
gods, and that they officiated at the four great 
annual festivals which were celebrated in 
Ireland in ancient times. Mr T. D. Kendrick 
of the British Museum, a prime authority, has 
given it as his opinion that ‘ we cannot fairly 
assume that Irish Druidism lacked that co- 
ordination of its members such as obtained 
in Gaul.’ 


BY the period of Caesar’s invasion of 
Gaul the worship of the oak had pro- 
bably reached its apogee in that country. The 
Druid caste in Gaul most definitely composed 
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a priesthood, for, as Caesar has left it on 
record, no rite or sacrifice could be performed 
without the assistance of a Druid. The Druid 
priests were also lawgivers, judges, and 
teachers of youth, although such instruction 
as they provided was probably of a semi- 
magical character, as the Irish Druidic curri- 
culum contained in the ‘ Book of Ballymote’ 
reveals. 

As Mr Kendrick observes: *‘ We must be 
prepared to believe that Druidism professed, 
or was in sympathy with, all the known tenets 
of ancient Celtic religion, and that the gods of 
the Druids were the familiar and multifarious 
deities of the Celtic pantheon.’ The likelihood, 
however, is that, just as the early worship of 
the oak in Greece and Rome had, at a later 
period, to make concessions concerning the 
admission of many local gods of all descrip- 
tions to its cultus, much the same kind of 
thing occurred in Gaul and Ireland in re- 
spect of Druidism, where numerous gods of 
tribal association were taken over into its 
worship. 

At the same time, certain of the Celtic gods 
were assuredly more closely identified with 
Maximus of Tyre, 
' writing in the second century of our era, 
' alludes to a ‘lofty oak” as symbolising the 
' chief god of the Druids. The Irish hero 
' Cuchullin is made to say that the Druids 
' instructed him in the arts of ‘the god of 
' Druidism,’ who, Rhys believed, was Nuada, 
the chief god of the Irish pantheon. The 
_ Welsh myths mention Math and Gwydion as 
_ more particularly the gods of Druidism, the 
’ last having supplanted the first at a later 
date. The opinion now prevails that the 
principal deity of the Druidic cult in Gaul 
was the horned god Cernunnos, whose 
monument, found at Rheims, reveals him 
in a squatting posture, holding a bag or 


sack from which issues forth a profusion of 
acorns. 


HAT the adoration of the oak formed 
the nucleus of Druidic ritual is proved by 
the description of Pliny. The Druids, he tells 
us, Chose groves for their worship formed of 
oak-trees alone, and never performed any of 
their rites unless at least a branch of the oak- 
tree was exhibited. The mistletoe, which is 
rarely to be found as a parasite of the oak, was 
carefully sought, and when found was ceremoni- 
ously cut, and two white bulls were sacrificed 
in its presence. It is worthy of note that a 
similar ceremony was held on the Alban 
Mount at Rome, where white oxen were 
sacrificed to Jupiter, originally a god of the 
oak, by the Roman consuls. The mistletoe 
was regarded as the soul of the tree, the life- 
essence of its divine representative. 

That the Druids actually sacrificed human 
beings, burning them in huge wicker-work 
cages, is corroborated both by Caesar and 
Strabo. These holocausts were thought to 
have a beneficial effect upon the fertility of 
the soil. In many parts of France until the 
18th century, the local officials burnt wicker 
cages filled with wolves, foxes, dogs, and cats 
on Midsummer Day, a custom which appears 
to have been a survival of Druidic practice. 

Most of the popular accounts of it err in 
saying that Druidism rapidly declined in Gaul 
after its ritual was forbidden there by the 
Romans, and in Ireland on the introduction 
of Christianity. That in both countries, as in 
Scotland, its tenets and practices survived for 
some generations after they were officially 
forbidden is authenticated not only by written 
record, but also by the powerful testimony of 
folk-tradition, which has kept alive many a 
Druidic idea and custom, even to the present. 


a 


Mystic Bridge 


I have not seen it, nor have rudely touched 
With mortal hands its parapet of light, 

Yet to my spirit, messengers are sent, 

And I have been with those passed out of sight. 
They come in silence as a hush of prayer .. . 
My ache is stilled and heartbreak slips away, 
Then is my strength renewed, and Hope is born, 
To wait in peace—till breaks the dawn of Day. 


Eprru A. VASSIE. 





Send Boat for Mail 





A. CECIL HAMPSHIRE 


URING the recent war the Royal Navy 

came as close as it ever has to possess- 
ing its own postmen. With the vast expansion 
of ships and personnel constantly taking place 
as the war progressed, and the large number 
of shore bases being opened in all parts of the 
world, from the Orkneys to the Pacific, the 
problem of adequate mail facilities soon 
became acute. It was solved by the intro- 
duction of a special branch of ratings and 
Wrens trained in postal work, supervised by 
experts, and an organisation of Fleet Mail 
Offices on shore all over the world, headed 
by a flag-officer as adviser on mails at the 
Admiralty. 

In addition to the normal difficulties caused 
by the sudden transfer of ships from one area 
to another, without warning and under con- 
ditions of secrecy, the fleet mail service had to 
deal with the large number of naval shore 
parties operating under a mere code number, 
with no indication of their whereabouts. 
Thus *‘ Naval Party No. 623’ might conceal 
the identity of fifty officers and a couple of 
hundred men who had been landed behind 
the army in an obscure part of Burma, ready 
to open up the port of Rangoon as soon as 
it was captured. Yet the mails of the 
shore parties arrived regularly, although 
cloaked beneath the anonymity of the British 
Navy’s seagoing address, ‘c/o G.P.O. 
London.’ 

In peacetime such a vast organisation of 
fleet mail offices and postal personnel is not 
necessary. At all the British Navy’s main 
bases, Gibraltar, Malta, Trincomalee, Singa- 
pore, Hong Kong, Simonstown, and Bermuda, 
fleet mail offices still exist, and it is to them 
that the fleet’s mails are sent in bulk. But the 
necessity for large sorting and readdressing 
staffs is greatly reduced. All mails for His 
Majesty's ships are bagged up in London by a 
special section of the General Post Office, to 


whom the movements of ships are communi- 
cated, and the responsibility of the fleet mail 
office ends in the ordinary course with the 
despatch of individual bags to individual 
units of the fleet. 


C* board ship the responsibility for the 
receipt and despatch of mails, official and 
unofficial, is, like all other duties, that of the 
captain, but delegated by him to one of the 
officers, who is known as the Mail Officer. 
Under the latter’s supervision the mails are 
attended to by the Master-at-Arms and his 
staff of Regulating Petty Officers. The actual 
* postman’ is usually a corporal of marines 
or, in smaller ships, a leading seaman. 
A special pair of boots is periodically pur- 
chased for this worthy from Canteen Funds, 
for he is required to do a good deal of extra 
walking on shore. 

When a fleet is at a main base, such as 
Malta, the periodical arrival of mails is 
announced by a general signal from the office 
of the flag-officer stating that ‘the mail is 
ready for distribution.’ The fleet’s boats 
accordingly converge on the fleet mail office, 
and soon afterwards each ‘ Posty ’ is climbing 
the gangway of his ship with one or more bags 
on his back. His arrival is watched with 
critical appreciation by the ship’s company, 
who are able to forecast from the number 
and bulk of the bags the amount of mail they 
are likely to receive. 

All offices and small compartments in 
H.M. ships are known to sailors as ‘ cabooses,” 
which is a (corrupted) Dutch word—and means 
just that. Into the mail caboose, therefore, 
go the bags, where their contents are checked 
according to the advices enclosed, and then 
sorted. The mail office is equipped with a 
large number of pigeonholes relating to every 
mess in the ship, including the captain and 
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_ postman. 
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officers, and into these are sorted the letters 
and parcels by the sweating mail staff. As 
the ship’s company of a battleship or an 
aircraft-carrier numbers well over a thousand 
men, the amount of mail is usually consider- 
able. The sorting finished, the Quartermaster 
is informed, and the welcome pipe is broadcast 
over the loudspeakers: * Hands muster for 
mail.’ 

Hand-to-hand checks are made of all 
registered matter, just as in a civil post-office 
on shore, and it must, together with parcels 
and packages, be signed for by the re- 
cipients. 


HERE are no pillar-boxes on board a war- 
ship and no post-office. But in convenient 
parts of the ship wooden letter-boxes, made 
by the ship’s staff, are placed, and these bear 
brass plates showing the times of collection. 
Post Office Savings Bank business is conducted 
by the Supply Officer in ships on foreign 
stations, the books and other documents used 
| being exactly the same as on shore in this 
_ country. The Supply Officer also sells postal 
| orders, but no poundage is payable. Stamps 
_ can be obtained by arrangement with the ship’s 
Except at ports within the British 
' Commonwealth, English stamps only are 
| used for homegoing mails. 
_ Periodically, the letter-boxes are cleared by 
_ * Posty,’ and their contents taken to the mail 
| office for bundling up, ready for despatch. 
Air mail and registered letters may be sent 
from a warship, and these are separately dealt 
_ with. When all is ready, the mail is bagged 
up and sealed and taken ashore to the fleet 
mail office to await despatch. Official ship’s 
mail to the Admiralty is separately bagged, 
and—depending on the secrecy or importance 
of the contents—the official bags are des- 
patched either by air or by sea in a British 
aircraft or merchant vessel in charge of the 
captain. Schedules of such mails are separately 
despatched to the Admiralty, and thus any 
tampering with the contents en route can be 
instantly detected. A special system of sealing 
is also adopted, which is very difficult to break. 
During the war, weighted bags perforated with 
brass eyelets were employed for confidential 
mails, so that in the event of the carrying ship 
being mortally damaged the bags would sink 
when thrown overboard. In some cases 
special paper was used which would dissolve 
in water. 
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WHEN a squadron or a fleet is operating 
away from its base, its mails are sent 
either to the nearest British naval, consular, 
or diplomatic authority, or transported to it ty 
a fleet auxiliary, the arrangements for diversion 
being made with the Admiralty by the flag- 
Officer. In either event the bags commonly 
arrive on board the flagship, where they are 
sorted into piles for each individual ship. 
When all is ready, a general signal is hoisted 
which orders: ‘Send boat for mail.’ 

The modern warship is something more than 
a mere floating community whose inhabitants 
eat, sleep, work, and cope with their everyday 
personal hopes and fears like their fellow- 
citizens on shore. It is a factory, workshop, 
generating station, storehouse, fort, and 
armoury as well, each with a mass of com- 
plicated machinery to provide its own day- 
to-day problems. Much correspondence is 
thereby caused between ships and squadrons, 
fleets, and the Admiralty and so on. 

If a warship is to discharge its functions 
efficiently, office work must be reduced to a 
minimum. Official ships’ letters, therefore, 
are innocent of all greetings and valedictions, 
such as ‘ Dear Sir,’ and * Yours faithfully.’ 
They are as a rule curt missives headed 
‘From,’ ‘ Date,” ‘To,’ and plunge straight 
into the matter on hand. The more cere- 
monious letters commence ‘Sir, I have the 
honour,’ and leave the writer his senior 
officer’s * Obedient Servant.’ Official des- 
patches from flag-officers to the Admiralty 
use the sonorous and dignified injunction to 
the Secretary—to whom, following Pepys’s 
time, all letters to the Board must be addressed 
—‘ Be pleased to inform Their Lordships.’ 


N order that inter-ship mails may be 

regularly and speedily conveyed to their 
addressees without having a fleet of boats 
dashing about all day, ships of a squadron 
perform a daily duty in rotation, known as 
running the ‘ duty steam boat.’ This means 
that at regular intervals during the day a fast 
motor-boat calls alongside each ship for mail. 
This is then taken to the flagship, where it is 
sorted and other mail added. Then the 
correspondence is collected once more by the 
*D.S.B.’ and distributed to all ships. The 
boat wears a blue-and-white checkered disc 
when on its official runs, to denote its function 
of ‘ fleet postman.’ 

If an occasion should arise when a letter 





must be urgently despatched to another ship, 
it is placed in a wooden ‘ despatch box’ and 
conveyed by boat. In mid-ocean a boat would 
be lowered for the purpose if the sea is 
sufficiently calm. If not, the mail is placed in 
a watertight bag and strung on a line. Both 
ships haul close to one another, and a pilot 
line is fired by Coston gun. A stronger line 
follows, and then the bag itself. During the 
war this method was frequently used for the 
transfer of mails at sea. To keep boats’ crews 
up to scratch at all times, a common evolution 
at sea in fair weather is for the admiral to 
make a signal to all ships to ‘Send boat to 
flagship with mail.’ Sometimes the letters are 
real, but often the mail consists merely of an 
official envelope containing a slip of paper 
marked with the words ‘ For Exercise Only.’ 

Telegrams may be sent to a warship under 
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certain conditions, and radio-telegrams can 
be transmitted from ship to shore wherever a 
warship happens to be. In the latter case such 
personal messages are usually despatched at 
a cheap rate at times when official wireless 
traffic is quiet. The cost per word is more 
expensive if the message cannot be delayed, 
but is still comparatively cheap. The messages 
are received at Portishead Radio Station near 
Bristol and despatched to the addressee in a 
special envelope without delay. 

In Nelson’s time, ships’ despatches were 
periodically sent by frigate, the fastest sailers 
of the day, but even so the vessels took 
months to reach home. To-day, the bulk of 
naval mails go to and fro by air. In the fleet 
of the future it may well be that helicopters 
will render unnecessary the well-known and 
welcome signal: ‘ Send boat for mail.’ 


The Brothers 





L. HEPWORTH 


WE three played together as boys: Paul 
Bland, his young brother Michael, and 
myself. We lived next door to each other in a 
long block of soot-blackened stone, back-to- 
back-houses; a block divided at intervals by 
tunnels that gave access from the street to the 
houses behind. The Blands and ourselves 
lived in adjoining houses, which had a little, 
stone-flagged yard to compensate for lack 
of a street. 

Whatever our parents thought of the 
arrangement, it suited us all right. For 
games of football or cricket, that tunnel was 
ideal. We could crack a ball away to leg as 
hard as we liked, and after it had bounced 
from wall to wall, it would roll meekly back 
to the bowler. At any rate, it would do that 
if Paul or myself wielded the bat. When it 
was Mike’s turn we had to be careful. He 


always tried to drive the rubber ball straight 
out of the tunnel and into the street. He 
knew we were afraid of a window being 
broken, but he just laughed and went on 
trying to hit the ball past the bowler until he 
was either caught or bowled. 

One day, when Paul was bowling, Mike 
smashec the ball back. It was high and fast, 
and Paul missed it. Only, this time, it didn’t 
bounce against the low stone wall of the houses 
across the street. It went over the wall, and, 
as we stood, horrified, we saw it hit a window, 
and we heard the awful sound of breaking 
glass. We turned from the sight to where 
Mike had been standing, but the tunnel held 
only the two of us. It was then that the house 
door opened and an almost hysterical woman 
rushed out and towards us as she saw us 
standing there in the tunnel. 
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* This time you ’re for it, Paul Bland,’ she 
shouted. ‘And you, Jimmy Conway. There’s 
two of you in this. I’m telling your mothers, 
and I hope you get the belt until you can’t 
sit down.’ 


W E got the belt, all right. But Mike didn’t. 
That was the first time I noticed any- 
thing strange about the Bland brothers. When 
we were in Paul’s house together, facing a 
furious housewife and Paul’s mother, Paul 
didn’t say that Mike had hit the ball. He 
didn’t say anything. And because he didn’t, 
I didn’t, and, despite the belting we both got 
from our fathers, nobody ever knew who had 
really broken that window. 

It was afterwards that Paul said something 
I’ve always remembered. He said, ‘ Mike ’s 
younger than me, and everybody likes him, 
because he ’s always happy and smiling. If I 
told them, they might not believe me. And if 
they did, it would seem worse for him to have 
done something wrong than for me. So I 
didn’t say anything.’ 

At the time, that seemed overwhelmingly 
logical to me. Without any doubts in my 
mind, I agreed with Paul. I think I was the 
first person he won over by his formidable 
reasoning and impartiality. But later, I 
noticed how Mike was always shielded by 
Paul. Michael caused trouble, Paul took the 
blame for whatever had happened, and Mike 
went on smiling. 


IME passed. Wegrewup. Paul, the quiet, 


studious one, always reading. Mike 
noisy and gay, enjoying life, scoffing at Paul 
and his books. I left school at the same time 
as Paul, and we both got jobs at a local 
engineering works, apprenticed to steel-plate 
work. I liked the job, and so did Paul. We 
worked hard and the years passed quickly. 
Then Paul got Mike into the plating shop with 
us, and became both teacher and guardian to 
his brother. Somehow, though, Paul seemed 
now to want something else in life. When 
he became shop steward in the plating shop, 
he seemed to find a new objective. He was 
able to argue a case with the management; 
he could use that legal aptitude of his, that 
insistence on cold, factual justice. And he 
was well liked by both men and management. 
If he took up a case, it was because there had 
been a wrongdoing somewhere. When he 
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went before the management, they knew he 
would have his facts complete and impartial, 
but that it would be a damning impartiality. 
After they had blustered and made a show of 
strength, they would agree with him, just as 
they had known they would have to do, right 
from the start. 

It was about this time that Paul fell in love. 
I thought it was going to be a happy affair. 
Dorothy was a grand girl, and she seemed to 
think a lot of Paul. But things didn’t turn 
out as I had hoped. 

Paul won a scholarship to Ruskin College. 
He had always wanted to have opportunity to 
learn economics and to understand the intri- 
cacies of politics and trade-unionism. He 
was a good plater, but now his heart wasn’t 
really in the work. He knew that taking the 
Ruskin course might not give him the kind of 
job he wanted; but ambition is a relentless 
spur, and Paul went to Ruskin. 


MIKE stayed on in the plating shop. A 
young man now, he was the idol of the 
shop. All the men were ready to do anything 
for him. I often thought that they had, 
somehow, taken the place of Paul. It was his 
smile and friendly personality, I considered. 
When things went wrong, the men shielded 
him and were delighted with the opportunity 
of being able to do something for him. The 
strange thing was that they didn’t realise he 
did nothing for them. I realised it only 
because I had known Mike for such a long 
time; because I had once taken so many 
beltings with Paul for things that Mike had 
done; and perhaps, too, because I was now 
shop steward, and I knew that the foreman 
considered him to be a slacker. 

Dorothy, the girl Paul loved, got married. 
But not to Paul. She married Michael. Paul 
was away so much, and I suppose there was 
no comparison between them when it came to 
personality. Mike was laughter and gaiety 
and freedom from care. Paul was quiet and 
plodding, and must have seemed colourless 
compared with his brother. So Dorothy 
married Mike, and Paul was best man. He 
was there, standing holding the ring that 
would bind the girl he loved to his brother, 
and he gave no sign of any jealousy. I don’t 
think he was jealous. I think he felt that it 
was only right that he should give way to 
Mike. I honestly think that, fantastic as it 
may seem. Mike and Dorothy were happy. 





This was what they had wanted. For Paul, 
that was everything. And when it was all over 
and he and I were talking, he said, ‘ She 
couldn’t have been as happy with me, Jim. 
I don’t make people happy, the way Mike 
does. I’m just a miserable bookworm, and I 
can’t change myself.’ 

I could have said a lot. But, somehow, 
Paul and I were taking a belting again for 
Mike. I didn’t say anything. I had never 
said anything before. I didn’t break faith. 
We began to speak about the plating shop 
and about the things they taught at Ruskin 
College. 


HE years went by. Paul left college and 

got a job as district representative for 
our union. Mike and Dorothy were happy 
enough. Everything seemed fine. And then, 
as suddenly as in the old days, there was 
trouble. 

It began in the plating shop. For a long 
time the foreman had been watching Mike. 
Then he went across to give him a warning. 
Mike talked back. The foreman wasn’t 
having that, and Mike was told he would be 
suspended for a fortnight. It was quite fair. 
Mike had been slacking for some time. He 
had no cause to talk back to the foreman. 
It was reported to me, and I could see nothing 
wrong in the foreman’s action. 

When the men heard what had happened, 
there was trouble. I saw mutiny in them. 
I explained exactly what had happened. They 
wouldn’t listen. Mike had been suspended. 
Their most popular workmate sent home by 
the foreman. In a crowd, emotion grows like 
fire in a forest. Reason is a fugitive running 
before the flames. I knew what was coming, 
but I couldn’t prevent it. I did my best. 
They said I was a bosses’ man, a blackleg. 
‘His brother’s our union man,’ they said. 
‘We'll get him reinstated. We'll show ’em 
they can’t do this to Mike.’ 

They went out, the lot of them. I was the 
only workman left in the plating shop. The 
foreman came across. He said, * They ’re 
wrong, Jim. Mike’s been asking for trouble 
for a long time. I thought this might bring 
him to his senses. Now, the whole shop’s 
out and there "Il be trouble for all of us.’ 

I had to agree. The men were wrong and 
there was no sense in the walk-out. We had 
to go before the works manager and the 
managing director. I had to telephone Paul 
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at his area office. I had to tell him that Mike 
was to blame and I couldn’t support the 
strike. He didn’t say much, apart from 
telling me to fix a meeting between the 
strikers and himself. 

The works manager was worried. ‘ They ‘ll 
lose, Jim,’ he said. ‘ You know that. But 
we ’ve got behind on contracts, and this is 
going to knock us. Try and get some sense 
into them. We'll reduce the suspension to 
a week. But whether we 're right or they ‘re 
right, for Pete’s sake try and get them back 
here to-morrow. If you can’t, then maybe 
Paul Bland will be able to.’ 

He didn’t know what I knew about Paul. 
I knew he would defend his brother, defy the 
union, and lose his job. I fixed up a meeting, 
and my heart was like lead. This time, it 
wasn’t Paul and me defending Mike. This 


time I was out of it. I had failed him and he © 
was alone. And his fight was hopeless. 


HAT night, the strikers assembled in a © 
local hall. 
took him in tospeak tothem. Beyond a hand- 
shake, there was nothing between Paul and 
myself. I didn’t expect more than courtesy. 
The long pledge was broken. I had broken it. 
When the men saw him, they cheered. 
*Good old Paul,’ I heard. * He ‘ll back us. 
We ’ll show ’em.’ 

Paul stood before them. He was very pale. 
I knew what this must be doing to him, and I 
wished I was still his friend. He began to 
speak. ‘Your shop steward isn’t backing 
this strike.’ 

*He’s a blackleg. A bosses’ man,’ they 
shouted. 

It hurt, but I had to take it. The beltings 
used to hurt, too. 

Paul waved for silence. Then he said, 
‘Your shop steward isn’t backing this strike. 
And I’m not backing this strike. And neither 
is your union.” 

1 lifted up my head and stared at him. The 
hall was suddenly silent. The awful hush 
before a storm. I went and stood beside him, 
and I was proud and happy to stand there 
and face whatever might come. 

* My brother, Michael Bland, was insubor- 
dinate. He talked back when he had no right 
to talk back. The foreman said he had been 
slacking. You know in your hearts that the 
foreman was right; but you came out, and 
now you expect me to back you.’ 
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The noise was increasing. Paul had to 
shout, a grim-faced, unyielding figure, deter- 
mined to have justice done. 

“Face the facts. Ask yourselves that one 
question. Was he slacking, or wasn’t he? 
Did you come out because a wrong had been 
done, or did you come out because you were 
loyal, because you liked him and you wanted 
to help him? Face the truth, and if you know 
you shouldn’t have come out, then go back 
to-morrow. Go back, because, this time, I ’m 
not with you. I'm for right against wrong, 
and this time you ’re wrong. The suspension 
has been reduced to one week. That’s all I 
have to say, except for this. Let me see the 
hands of the men who vote to go back, men 
who know that what I ’ve said is the truth. 
I’m calling for hands that are ready to go 
back.’ 

The hall was noisy, but I noticed it was 
now a confused noise. There was no pur- 
poseful menace. Paul had won. They had 
sided with him and against Mike. The hands 
began to go up. Paul started to count. More 
hands went up. More and more. There was 
an overwhelming majority for a return to 
work. 

Suddenly, somebody shouted, ‘Good old 
Paul!’ Others took up the cry. They began 
to applaud, and all the time, he stood there, 
pale and unsmiling. But they understood 


| now what he had done, and there wasn’t a 


man in the place who didn’t pity him as the 
applause rang through the long room. 


VWWHEN they had filed out, Paul sat on a 
broken-backed chair, and his head sank 


into his hands. When I went over to him, he 
looked up. He said, ‘ You know what I ’ve 
done, Jim. But it was right. The men were 
good men, but they were wrong. I used to 
love Dorothy, and God knows I always stood 
by Mike. You and I, Jim, we always stood 
by him and shielded him. But to-night it was 
different. For the first time, I didn’t get him 
out of trouble. I failed him, and I failed 
Dorothy, too, because she ’ll be the one who 
feels a week without a wage.’ 

I didn’t say anything. There wasn’t any- 
thing I could say. We just understood each 
other. 

Somebody came into the quiet hall. At 
first we didn’t notice—we didn’t care indeed 
who it was. But when we looked, we saw 
Dorothy. 

*I heard you speaking, Paul,’ she said. 
His eyes were tortured as he looked at her. 
‘You were right. I know you were right. 
And Mike knows you were right. Man, 
you ’ve shielded him long enough. Let this 
put some sense into him. No man should 
suffer for speaking the truth, and it was a 
brave man I heard speak to-night.’ 

Paul still stared at her. Then he stood. 
He said, ‘ Mike, is he here with you? Will he 
forgive me?’ 

She called, and Michael came slowly and 
humbly into the hall. 

‘It’s not “ Will he forgive you?” Paul,’ 
Dorothy said, softly. ‘It’s “ Will you for- 
give him?”’ 

If ever I saw happiness in a man’s eyes, 
I saw it there, in Paul’s. It wasn’t two of us 
standing together any more. It was four 
of us. 


a 


Beauty 


True beauty touches lightly 


On its advent, 


And throbs unknown 

Past every icy cell, 

A pulse of dormant fire. 

A slow smile—soft as moonlight, 


Star constant— 


Crept waywise through the cloud, 
Grey dim with sorrow, 

And a flame flickered 

With brightness of a gentle heart 
Kindled by beauty. 


June M. Rowe. 





Concerts and Concert-Halls 





R. J. HEATHORN 


SPLENDID concert-hall is to be one 

of the features of the great Festival of 
Britain of 1951, for which preparations are 
rapidly being made. The intriguing history of 
public music performance will thereby have 
another chapter added. The public concert, 
with a charge for admission, is a recent de- 
velopment in the growth of music: it was 
almost unknown two hundred years ago. 
Only this century have prices low enough for 
the average man become usual. The emer- 
gence of the public concert was an important 
event in music, since it helped to free the 
composer from his dependence on the patron- 
age of the petty royalty which abounded at the 
time. Even the great Bach himself earned his 
living as a court musician, and was employed 
for his organ-playing rather than for his 
compositions. 

Although music was played in taverns and 
inns from the earliest times, the first instance 
of a money charge for admission to a per- 
formance occurred in 1672, when one John 
Banister gave a concert at Whitefriars in 
London. Banister was a well-known violinist, 
and was conductor of the ‘ twenty-four violins’ 
—that is to say, of the King’s Orchestra, so 
named in imitation of Louis XIV.’s * quatre- 
vingt violons du roi.’ Banister was an 
acquaintance of Samuel Pepys and appears in 
the Diary: *‘ March 29th (Lord’s Day) 1668... 
Comes and dines with me one W. Howe, and 
by invitation Mr Harris and Mr Banister, 
most extraordinary company both, the latter 
for musick of all sorts, the former for every- 
thing: here we sang, and Banister played on 
the theorbo, and afterwards on his flageolet.’ 

When Banister lost his position as conductor 
of Charles II.’s orchestra (as a result, it is 
thought, of double-dealing by his successor) 
he had the idea of public concerts as a liveli- 
hood. They were held in his own house, at 
four o’clock every afternoon, and one shilling 
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was charged. He gathered together a small 
orchestra to play every day, and from time to 
time was able to secure the services of leading 
musicians as soloists. There was no set 
programme, the orchestra playing whatever 
the audience demanded. Occasionally Banis- 
ter played himself, but for the most part he 
was content with organising. The concerts 
continued regularly until he died six years 
later. 


LMOST at once another series was 
started by Thomas Britton, the ‘* musical 


small-coal man.’ By trade he was a hawker of © 


charcoal, which he carried round the London 
streets in a sack on his back. As this indicates, 
he came from very humble surroundings. 
Entirely self-taught, he rose to enjoy the 
friendship of many of the most cultured and 
accomplished musicians of the day—a re- 
markable achievement for those times when 
opportunities for the poor were so scanty. 
Britton’s concerts took place weekly for 
thirty-six years. At first they were free, but 
later an annual subscription of ten shillings 
was charged (the first season tickets?). The 
concerts were held over Britton’s coal-house in 
Clerkenwell, in a suitably converted loft. A 
platform was erected for the performers, with 
a curtain to hide them when not playing. 
A virginal was installed, specially built by a 
famous Flemish firm, and considered by many 
the finest instrument of its kind in Europe. 
It was often played by Dr Pepusch, a very 
celebrated performer, but better known to-day 
for his selection and arrangement of the music 
for The Beggar’s Opera. Among other famous 
performers at Britton’s concerts was Hande'. 
With Britton’s venture, public concerts 
became the fashion, especially ail round the 
Covent Garden area. Foreign performers 
were in great demand, and the efforts of John 
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Playford, one of the biggest music-publishers, 
to popularise English musicians were unsuc- 
cessful: Playford gave his concerts three 
times a week, at first in London and later in 
Oxford. 


Y the beginning of the 18th century, con- 
certs were well established in the world of 
music. Many musical societies were set up to 
foster concerts, or as a result thereof. Many 
contemporary celebrities appeared in the con- 
certs organised by a dancing-master called 
Hickford at his fine hall just off the Hay- 
market. These began in 1713. 

One hundred years later there was formed 
the Philharmonia Society, with the express 
object of encouraging public concerts. This 
later became the Royal Philharmonic Society. 
The Society’s first concert was given on 8th 
March 1813 at the Argyll Rooms, Regent 
Street. The conductor was Clementi, remem- 
bered to-day for his piano studies. As was 
the fashion at the time, Clementi conducted 
from the harpsichord. 

The programmes presented at the Phil- 
harmonia concerts would be considered rather 
gruelling by modern audiences. They usually 
contained two symphonies, three overtures, 
and a concerto, as well as a variety of shorter 
works, or even a chamber-music quartet. In 
the first season, three of Beethoven’s sym- 
phonies were played, and as the Society made 
the cultivation of his music one of its aims, the 
high spot of future concerts was provided by 
his later symphonies, performed as they were 
completed. When Beethoven was dying and 
in poverty, the Philharmonic sent him £100. 
One of his manuscripts, presented to the 
Society, is to-day among its most treasured 


| Possessions. 


The Argyll Rooms were burned down in 
1830, and the Royal Philharmonic Society 
moved into the Hanover Square Rooms. 
Concerts first began in these rooms in 1775, 
when they were opened by J. C. Bach (son of 
the great Bach) and C. F. Abel. A picturesque 
tradition arose at the Philharmonic’s concerts 
at the Hanover Square Rooms. It became the 
custom for the principal solo performer to 
wear a sword. This was kept hanging in the 
artists’ room, and before the performance 
was girded on by an official sword-bearer. 
Although called * rooms,’ the Hanover Square 
auditorium was a fine concert-hall, with a 
platform for the orchestra. It was not closed 
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until 1874, and during those forty-four years 
nearly all the famous musicians of the day 
appeared there. 

Towards the end of the 19th century two 
of the most famous concert-halls of modern 
times were built—the Royal Albert Hall 
(opened 1871) and the Queen’s Hall (opened 
1893), the latter being destroyed in air raids in 
1941. The Albert Hall became the official 
home of the Royal Choral Society, where 
it has remained ever since. But the vast size 
of the Hall prevents its being the ideal place 
for music, as many intimate and subtle effects 
are lost. 

The Promenade Concerts began at the 
Queen’s Hall in 1895, with Sir Henry Wood 
(then Mr Wood) as conductor. They were 
initiated with the object of continuing the 
work started forty years earlier at the Crystal 
Palace. The Crystal Palace concerts were held 
every Saturday afternoon during the winters 
from 1855 to 1901. Every one was conducted 
by Sir August Mann, whose aim was to bring 
great music within the reach of the ordinary 
working-man. An attempt was made to 
familiarise the public with new as well as 
already accepted orchestral works. One of 
the most important features of these concerts 
was the printed programme, which contained 
detailed notes about the items to be played. 
Throughout almost the entire period these 
were written by Sir George Grove, compiler 
of the famous Dictionary of Music. To-day, 
these notes provide a valuable guide to the 
tastes and opinions of the times, as well as to 
the views of Grove himself. The notes on 
Beethoven’s symphonies were later expanded 
into one of the most valuable books on the 
subject. 

This work of introducing great music to a 
wider public was taken up by Sir Henry Wood. 
Part of the policy at the ‘Proms’ was to 
encourage young British composers. In later 
years, when the B.B.C. took over the * Proms,’ 
they became the best known and loved of 
all concerts. 

The bombing of the Queen’s Hall was 
a serious loss, as the place had perfect 
acoustics, a very rare feature in a concert- 
hall. The science of sound has in the past 
been neglected by architects, with the result 
that very few have understood the principles 
upon which a réally first-class hall should 
be designed. 

From Banister and Britton to the Queen’s 
Hall and the B.B.C. is a long way. Now, 





with the coming of the 1951 Festival and a 
new concert-hall, another chapter will be 
written in the history of concerts. And it is a 
fitting one, for the Royal Albert Hall and the 
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Crystal Palace, home of the concerts of Sir 
August Mann, were each the outcome of the 
Great Exhibition in 1851, famous precursor 
of the present Festival. 


Holy Mountain 


The Monasteries of Mount Athos 





JOHN HIGHAM 


your ATHOS, or the Holy Mountain, 
as it is known in Greece, rises at the tip 
of the most eastern of three promontories 
which point like fingers from Macedonia into 
the blue Aégean. Its heavily-wooded slopes 
shelter twenty large monasteries, many smaller 
monastic houses, and some hermits’ cells. As 
is not uncommon in Greek Orthodox mon- 
astic settlements, no female may set foot on 
the promontory; even cows and hens are 
usually excluded. 

Male visitors, except for an occasional 
peasant from the neighbourhood, are rare, 
for the way to the Holy Mountain is hard and 
thorny. Mule tracks from the mainland cross 
the overgrown remains of a canal cut by 
Xerxes before his invasion of Greece in 
480 B.c. They are tortuous and difficult even 
for the most experienced muleteer. It is 
easier to go by sea, though this means accept- 
ing the discomfort of a small boat on the 
notoriously rough A=gean. Most travellers 
decide that the journey would take too long, 
or is not worth the effort. They are mistaken. 

The opportunity of a visit came to me in 
the summer of 1945, and I decided, though 
with misgivings, to put up with the difficulties 
of the journey. We went by sea from Ierissos, 
a huddle of fishermen’s cottages from which 
boats run to Athos. After a four-hour trip 
in a caique, we landed at a jetty on the 
eastern shore of the peninsula. The Holy 
Mountain, some six thousand feet high, 


squatted over us like some monstrous toad. 
A short mule-ride took us from the jetty up” 
a steep track to Chiliandari, our first monas- 
tery. It was June, and the dense woods and” 
towering undergrowth were in full leaf, the” 
track almost overgrown. In places we had to” 
bend low to avoid the overhanging branches, » 
and even the mules occasionally stumbled.” 
Rounding a corner, we came suddenly on ay 
huge, shapeless building, sprawling on three ~ 
sides of a courtyard. About the arched’ 
gateway stood a group of monks in their long © 
black robes, their tall hats clustering like | 
chimney-pots. As we came in sight, a flutter ~ 
rippled over the group, and from somewhere ~ 
in the mass of buildings a bell started to peal. — 
We dismounted, and, after lengthy speeches © 
of welcome, we went in. : 


E spent four days on the promontory, 
visiting six monasteries and several 
smaller houses. The procedure at each varied 
from that at Chiliandari only in detail. After 
the speeches, we were taken to the main recep- 
tion-room. It was a large room, furnished 
with straight-backed chairs and Second Empire 
tables. The immense carpet, a gift from the 
Russian monarchy, was emblazoned with the 
Tsarist coat of arms. The walls were covered 
with portraits and signed photographs of 
fin de siécle monarchs and their families, 
amongst whom the Russian Tsars pre- 
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dominated. It was palatial, but seedy. We 
might have been ambassadors at the court of 
some tottering 19th-century monarch, not 
pilgrims in a lonely and primitive monastery. 

The monks offered us Turkish coffee and 
small glasses of oozo, the fiery Greek spirit 
similar to absinthe. Smoking, in the main 
reception-room, was not permitted, partly out 
of respect for royalty, partly for fear of fire. 
Elsewhere, however, there is no objection, and 
the monks themselves do not trouble to hide 
their preference for British cigarettes. Over 
the refreshments, conversation was slow. 
There are no newspapers on Athos, and 
though we found one wireless-set, it was 
monopolised by a hermit. The monks rely 


» on sea-tales told by the fishermen and on 


rumour snatched from Salonika by some 
brother on an occasional visit. News from 
abroad filters through eventually, old and 
distorted by its complicated journey. 

In spite of their voluntary isolation, the 
monks by no means despise the temporal 
world. Their interests, in fact, appeared to 
be irredeemably secular. They asked whether 
we were Catholic or Protestant, and they 
prophesied that the Greek Orthodox Church 
and the Church of England would shortly 
unite. Any further talk of spiritual things 
was politely, but firmly, smothered. Instead, 
they recalled with pride and wistful yearning 
their formerly intimate connections with all 
the crowned heads of Europe. Above all, 
they talked of modern Greek politics, and the 
discussion soon became heated. There is a 
detachment of the Greek Gendarmes on the 


globe-trotters, there sprawled the signatures 
of the nobility and royalty of the world. One 
entry was headed: ‘ Visit of H.M.S. Dread- 
nought.’ There followed the signatures of the 
Officers in order of seniority from the Com- 
mander downwards. At the foot, in very 
small, precise handwriting, was ‘ George, 
Lieutenant.’ ‘George V., King of Great 
Britain,’ said the monks, pointing at the 
name and nodding their old heads with pride. 


OST of the monasteries were founded 

about the 10th century, under the direct 
patronage of the Emperors of Byzantium. 
They are rich storehouses of Byzantine 
ecclesiastical art. In the strong-room, the 
Abbot and his chief assistants delved into 
caskets and tossed before us jewelled mitres 
and copes, chalices and candlesticks, illumi- 
nated manuscripts and ancient maps, fine 
vellum bindings and charters containing the 
seals of Byzantium. They handled their hoard 
of monastic scrap with easy nonchalance. It 
was not apparently listed’ anywhere but in 
their memories. 

Religious relics were in a different category. 
With great ceremony, they revealed to us a 
foot of St Simeon Stylites, the left hand of 
Mary Magdalen, part of the skull of the 
Prophet Hesaiah, and many other holy re- 
mains. Most were said to have miraculous 
properties. We approached them with cir- 
cumspection, for to those unaccustomed to it, 
the odour of sanctity is overpowering. The 
monks are pleased if you will kiss the relics, 


but to our relief they did not insist. 

Services in the monastery church are 
announced by a wooden clapper. A monk 
walks round the building with a shaft like a 
milkman’s yoke across his shoulders. He 
raps on this with a mallet, and the resultant 


’ Holy Mountain, and now I began to see why. 
| The close association of most of the monas- 
' teries with the Russian Tsars made Com- 
i munism amongst the monks fairly rare, but 
’ it is not unknown. Recently, we were told, a 
’ Communist brother had gone from monastery 


to monastery knifing right-wing monks in 
their cells. He had liquidated a number of 
reactionaries before the gendarmes caught 
him—and then, so the young detachment 
commander assured us, he had knifed hirn- 
self. In so remote a district, after all, short- 
circuiting the law is sometimes a practical 
necessity. 

After some conversation, the Visitors’ Book 
is brought in. In size and appearance like an 
old family Bible, it is handled with reverence, 
and the pages are turned to show off the more 
important signatures. Amongst those of 
scholars, of writers, of ecclesiastics, of simple 
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noise is the call to prayer. It is said to 
symbolise Noah calling the animals into the 
Ark to be saved. From the musical point of 
view it compares neither with our own bells 
nor with the Mohammedan muezzin’s wailing 
call, but no doubt it serves its purpose. 

It is in the dim churches, lit only by candle- 
light, that the monks spend most of their 
time. The juniors stand in the body of the 
church; seniors have pews. These are, in fact, 
merely arm-rests, with a rudimentary seat on 
which it is possible, with an effort, to lean. 
They are especially designed to prevent the 
worshippers from falling asleep during the 





services, and they are highly effective. If you 
relax for a moment, you land in a heap on the 
floor. However wearisome, it is safer to 
ignore the pew and remain standing. 

In one church, we were shown a painting 
on wood of the Virgin Mary. It was ancient 
and greatly venerated, for it was said to have 
made the journey from Asia Minor to Athos 
of its own accord. Unaided, it had chartered 
an open boat, crossed the Aegean, and success- 
fully landed on the Athonite shore, where it 
was at once claimed by the monks. Through 
the centuries it had healed the sick, given sight 
to the blind, made the crippled to walk. It 
was unfortunate that very little of the painting 
could be seen, for the pious had covered it 
with tinfoil, and only small holes for the eyes, 
nose, and mouth showed the dark wood be- 
neath. The custom of attaching tinfoil or any 
bright object to the most holy icons is wide- 
spread. One visitor to Athos records that he 
saw attached to one icon an ordinary Ingersoll 
watch. It was kept brightly polished, but 
unwound. 


HE monasteries, surprisingly enough, are 
connected by telephone, and, though we 
travelled by mule, notice of our approach had 


always gone ahead. At night, we slept in the 
guest-rooms. These were comfortably, almost 
sumptuously, furnished, with wide, canopied 
beds and carpets often decorated with some 


royal crest. The bathroom plumbing was 
sometimes almost modern; sometimes there 
was no bathroom at all. Meals, though 
mainly vegetarian, were lavish, and the monks 
were liberal with their red wine and oozo. 
For us, it was not unlike staying at an old- 
fashioned but comfortable Continental hotel. 

Not all the monasteries are Greek. One is 
Serbian, one Bulgarian, and one Russian. 
All are ruled by the Patriarch of Constantin- 
ople through an elected council of one 
representative from each of the twenty 
monasteries. 

The council meets at Karyes, the capital, 
and indeed the only, village. Besides the 
council buildings, it has one or two shops 
selling carved wooden crosses, trinket-boxes 
(strangely suitable for a lady’s dressing-table), 
and paper-knives. Wood-carving is practised 
all over the promontory and often reaches a 
high artistic level. It is also an important 
source of revenue. The hermits, particularly, 
we were told, trade carvings with the com- 
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munal monks for food. There is no haggling 
over prices. Living in caves in the mountain- 
side, the hermits place their handiwork at the 
cave door, where the monks collect it and 
leave food in exchange. Consumer never 
meets supplier. 

Karyes, too, is the headquarters of what 
was described as the Athonite constabulary. 
The force consists, as far as we could discover, 
of two men. In contrast with the monastic 
black, their uniforms are colourful, not to say 
gaudy, in bright green, scarlet, and gold. 
They must have found the erring Communist 
monk something of a problem, for the 
constables were well in their sixties and 
twisted with rheumatism. Recruiting, appar- 
ently, was slow. 


EW of the monks talk any language but 

their own—Greek, Serbian, Bulgarian, or 
Russian. We met one, however, who spoke © 
English with a pronounced American accent. — 
He was a young man, his robe of fine cloth ~ 
spotless, his brown beard carefully groomed 
to a rough point, his hands and fingernails 
smooth and white. Speaking slowly, in 
pleasantly soft tones, he showed us the usual © 
treasures, the relics, the chief points of the — 
church. F 

He invited the British members of the party — 
to his two-roomed ‘apartment.’ The bed- © 
room was small, but comfortable. The ~ 
sittingroom, with its soft carpet, easy-chairs 1 
and highly-polished occasional tables, closely © 
resembled an up-to-date dentist’s waiting- — 
room. On a round table in the centre, there ~ 
were British and American magazines. 

Our very smooth young monk offered us © 
Turkish coffee and cigarettes. He had, he © 
said, spent ten years of his life running a ~ 
restaurant in New York. Business was good, © 
and he prospered. Then he heard the call of 
religion. He sold everything, returned to 
Greece, and entered the morniastery as a 
novice. He had been there for eight yea’s, 
and he never regretted leaving the world. But 
he still had his favourite British and American 
magazines sent to him from Cairo. He was 
elegant, slightly sophisticated, and highly 
cultivated. We could easily imagine him 
behind a bar in New York. 

We visited the court painters of Athos. 
They were brothers who shared a small two- 
storey cottage in Karyes and spent their days 
painting. They copied with surprising ac- 
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curacy the more famous and holy of the 
monastery icons, and then made repro- 
ductions, again and again. These were 
exported all over Eastern Europe and the 
Near East. Their own work, which they 
produced less abundantly, was competent but 
of doubtful inspiration. Living in an ex- 


clusively male society, they concentrated in 
their paintings on the Virgin with and without 
the Child. Their pictures were highly roman- 
ticised, sensational, and popular. 


E went to see one hermit. He did not 

carve wooden crosses, nor did he live in 
a cave. We called on him at the somewhat 
unusual hour of seven in the morning, and he 
gave us breakfast. A jovial, comfortably 
stout, Friar Tuck of a man, he lived in a large 
modern villa on the outskirts of Karyes. He 
was very proud of his modern bathroom, tiled 
in pale green and fitted with chromium-plated 
taps and shower. He was also proud of his 
) private chapel. The size of a small country 
church, it was beautifully furnished in light- 
coloured wood and decorated by the court 
painters. He also had a wireless set, run off 
accumulators charged in Salonika, but his 
hobby was photography, and his most valued 
possession was a large studio camera, com- 
plete with black hood and tripod. 

Breakfast was served in the hermit’s rose 
garden, bowered by vines bearing great 
clusters of grapes. We sat on rustic garden- 
seats in the sunshine and ate cocktail savouries 
pend drank the potent oozo and Turkish coffee. 
’When we were all sufficiently mellow, our 
‘host called his servant, a tall, skinny, and 
‘lugubrious monk with a bald head and a very 
‘thin white beard. The great camera was 
/ brought out. Our host, with all the pedantry 
‘and lengthy explanations of the enthusiast, 

set up the apparatus and focused it. Then, 
with obvious reluctance, he joined us, and 
allowed the servant, under his elaborate 
instructions, to take the photograph. His 
interest in photography was a standing joke 
in Karyes, but he was well-respected. He was 
reputedly a very wealthy man: he certainly 
lived like one. 





EFORE leaving the promontory, we were 
given a farewell banquet. Food and drink 
were plentiful, and towards the end of the 
evening one of the Britishers introduced the 
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game of Cardinal Puff. It was, perhaps, not 
in the best of taste, but the strength of the 
monks’ liquor provides some excuse. The 
game, at any rate, was an instant success, and 
when we left the party the twenty members 
of the monks’ councii were still happily tapping 
the table and drinking the cardinal’s health. 

It would be wrong to end without admitting 
that many, perhaps most, of the monks on 
Athos are sincerely religious men. The lavish 
meals we enjoyed were prepared for our 
especial benefit. The comfort we revelled in 
was that of the guest-rooms. The monks 
work on the land by day and attend services 
at intervals throughout the night. Their living- 
quarters are crude and barely habitable. 
Fasting is frequent and often prolonged. 
Fixed until they die in the groove of prayer 
and labour, they lack even the hope of any 
distraction. There are books, but they would 
interest only a scholar, and few of the monks 
can read. There is music, but only the ancient 
ecclesiastical chant. Of amusements there are 
none, not even such as would be found in the 
most primitive village. Once on the promon- 
tory, the average monk never again sets eyes 
on a woman. For the majority, life on the 
Holy Mountain is shared between the church 
and the land, between the cultivation of the 
soil and the care of the soul. They have no 
easy task. To leave all, and thus bereft, to 
endure for a lifetime requires a greater faith 
than most men can find. 

After leaving Athos, on the road back to 
Salonika, we came upon an ordinary Greek 
parish priest. He wanted a lift to the city, so 
we picked him up. He was ragged and 
unkempt, his grey beard stained with nicotine, 
his little eyes bloodshot and suspicious. Living 
only a mile or two away from Athos, he had 
never been there. He disagreed, he said, with 
the principle of monasticism. With relish he 
recounted all the misdeeds of the monks on 
Athos, their enormous excesses when they 
visited the fishing-village of Ierissos. His 
little red eyes leered at us, and he spat con- 
temptuously on the floor of our truck. At 
Salonika, he clambered down, and we last saw 
him, bent forward in his eagerness, darting 
out of sight into an unsavoury quayside 
tavern. 

There was the priest’s judgment; there was 
what we ourselves had seen. What, then, 
was the value of the Athos experiment, the 
endeavour through nine centuries to link Man 
with God? 





Ealasaid’s Tapestry 





A. M. KAY 


HAVE become familiar with the furnish- 
ings and fittings in the wide entrance-hall 
and on the main stairway of Glenshelister 
Castle, and as I climbed to the second floor, 
whence the old, original stairs spiral to the 
turret-room now occupied by Mrs Gillies, 
the housekeeper, I readily noticed changes. 
A framed and glazed piece of sewn work was 
missing from the wall on the first landing, and 
below its vacant space had been set an un- 
familiar stand of arms, composed of two 
muskets with fixed bayonets, piled, and sup- 
porting a brass-studded targe crossed by a 
pair of dirks. I remembered that the sewn 
work had always seemed to me incomplete, 
unfinished, but my interest in needlework is 
slight, whereas obsolete weapons fascinate me. 
I had scarcely paused to examine the stand 
on the stairway, when Mrs Gillies hailed me 
from above, crying: ‘That's right, take your 
time, lest you ‘ll affront me by coming racing 
up here wanting breath to greet a body! But 
don’t stick too long gloating over these old 
tools of war that would take more hammering 
than you have pith for now to beat into 
pruning-hooks or ploughshares—the only 
wiselike use for all such unchancy gear! I’m 
wearying to see you, and I’m real glad 
you ’ve managed to come, but you ‘ll excuse 
me letting you find your own way up, for 
I’m at a job that needs daylight, and I’m 
losing that fast.’ 

In the doorway of the turret-room I paused 
again, not for lack of breath, but the better 
to appreciate that charming interior scene. 
Mrs Gillies sat by the deep window embrasure, 
with the westering sun gilding her fine, white 
hair into a halo as she bent over some work 
in her lap. On the table beside her stood the 
blue Blarbuie bowl, filled with autumn leaves, 
blooms, and rowan berries, whose hues she 
was apparently studying to reproduce in her 


sewing; and her discarded spectacles lay by 
the bowl, amidst an array of multi-coloured 
threads which splashed a pool of colour on 
the polished wood. : 

The whole effect quite took my fancy, and) 
I declared: *‘ You and your room are a picture, 
and you seem to be making another there, 
with that grand bunch for model and all these 
lovely threads for paint. You’re busy, as 
usual, anyway—and working without youg 
glasses, too!’ 

Darting me a sidelong glance, she smiled 
and answered: ‘ Imphm, and if I was needin 
a model for a flatterer I wouldn’t have far t 
seek! Och, I manage far better without 
specs for close work, because I ’ve taken good” 
care of my eyesight, and maybe my eyes have: 
stayed young longer than the rest of me. 
Yes, I ’ve been trying to copy from this bunch, 
but I'd need the full ten talents to do it. 
justice, even with fairy threads. Sit down 
and give us your news, while I go ahead with 
this. I must get it off my hands, for I "ll need™ 
to come down to the craft of darning after | 
this wee trial at the art of *broidery.’ 


: 
: 


HE sunlight faded to dull gold as I sat” 

watching’ my friend’s deft fingers ply 
their task until, biting off a thread and 
snipping it close with her scissors, she held 
up the finished work for my admiration. I 
recognised the piece of sewn work I had 
missed from the stairway, and perceived that 
she had been repairing a torn section of it 
and had completed the hitherto unfinished 
part, working skilfully with threads which 
perfectly matched the original. I compii- 
mented her on her achievement, and she 
smiled as she set the work aside and, picking 
up and donning her spectacles, exchanged her 
window seat for a chair by the fireside. There, 
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a full basket of darning menaced her leisure; 
but dusk had deepened, the firelight was 
waxing into a cosy radiance, and, for once, 
she seemed disposed to sit hand-idle and 
content merely to taik. 

* Yes,’ said Mrs Gillies, ‘ maybe I shouldn’t 
say it, but I was once namely for needlework, 
and I daresay I ‘ve as much as most in bonnie 
bits and pieces to prove it. Beginning with 
the sampler I stitched when I was seven—but 
I’m not showing you that, for it’s dated, 
and you can go on guessing at my right age! 
Aye, and I was just thinking there of the one 
that wrought what I’ve been finishing and 
cobbling, working at it in an autumn long 
ago, and gone now like the autumn leaves she 
copied. But she managed to leave behind her 
something bonnie for remembrance, some- 
thing more wiselike than guns and dirks for 
men to collect and treasure, and for daft folk 
like some we could name to gloat over! 

* Oh, I saw you on the stairs, with all your 
eyes for the laird’s latest gathering of old 
iron. And I ‘ll warrant it crossed your mind 
then to coax me into blethering of strifes and 
the ill-doings of men whose womenfolk had 
to sit patient at home, nursing their anxieties 
over endless stitchery on linen or canvas. 
Yes, and now you sit there, grinning to 
yourself and thinking this old wife wouldn’t 
come over such things if she hadn’t her own 
relish for them, for all her girning at her 
neighbours’ notions and tastes. Oh well, 
I’m an honest woman, and I won’t deny 
some enjoyment of weaving bits of the 
tapestry of past times from threads passed 
down to me by my forebears, and your own. 


P ORE than you and me are keen on the 
past. There’s the laird himself, Reuben 
P. Macmaster Muller, American-born, as you 
know, but always like a cock at a groset for 
ancient things, particularly anything that 
might support his claim to a Highland 
ancestry. Ever since he bought this Glen- 
shelister property from the heirs of the 
original family he ’s been groping after threads 
to make for himself a tartan plaid, and 
he’s found a skein or two; but he won’t rest 
content till he can lay hands on a full pirn 
that "ll maybe give him a line to link him 
with these airts, and perhaps even with the 
Clan Campbell itself! 
* Already he has the complete history of 
his father’s side of the house, all pat and tidy, 
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and those guns you were glowering at on the 
stairhead have to do with that. I didn’t give 
you time to notice that on the stock of the 
one with the longest bayonet are cut the 
initials ““L. M.” The laird calls that one 
Brown Bess, and it’s a family heirloom he 
fetched here with him when first he came from 
the States. According to his information, 
which I don’t doubt, Brown Bess was carried 
by one Leopold Muller at a battle they call 
Bunker Hill, where the Americans fought for 
their rights against our third King George. 
Leopold was on the King’s side, as a kind of 
hired fighting-man, a Hessian or some sort 
of German, I believe. But at Bunker Hill 
he managed to get cannily captured by the 
Americans, and later settled down as one of 
themselves, married an American girl, and 
founded the Clan Muller. No Highland 
blood there, says you. But there ’s the Mac- 
master side of the house, and the laird has 
been pinning his claim to Highland, or at 
least good Scots, descent on that branch. 
I‘m not well up in the history of the Mac- 
masters, but he may well be on the right line 
there, although I'm told plenty of that name 
are now down Galloway way, and that the 
Gaelic was spoken there until not so long 
ago. However, Reuben P. and his agents in 
the States are still peering and scarting to 
find warrant for that tartan plaid, and I’m 
sure I wish the decent man the success he 
deserves. 


**T ‘HE neighbour to Brown Bess on the 

stairhead is a weapon that comes nearer 
to our own times, for there’s proof that it 
armed the laird’s grandfather, Prentis Muller, 
at Gettysburg, one of the biggest and bloodiest 
of the American Civil War battles. Reuben 
P. has set the Gettysburg gun with Brown 
Bess for remembrance of his Muller ancestors, 
with the targe and the dirks to hold them by 
the muzzles against the day when he finds 
clear right to Highland arms. But what 
concerns you and me is that, in ravelling out 
the Muller threads, the searchers have found 
one that stretches from Gettysburg to Glen- 
shelister, and I ’ve been pulling at that strand 
to make a hank for purposes of my own. 

* Among the papers sent over here with the 
Gettysburg gun were letters written by Prentis 
Muller when he was getting over the wound 
he took in that battle. In them he mentions 
a regimental comrade, one Lachlan Campbell, 





who ’d been wounded beside him, and a girl 
named Lydia, who seems to have been kindly 
mindful of them both. Now, Lydia is a 
Muller family-name, and at sight of it and 
the surname of Campbell together, Reuben P.’s 
agents fancied there might be a hopeful thread 
in that, but later on they traced this Lydia as 
a Boston girl and no connection whatever 
with the Mullers. However, thinking I might 
be interested in Lachlan, the laird gave me 
the letters to study, and I was real glad of his 
kindness, for they have given me a skein to 
weave in with some bits I already had towards 
@ piece of work I'd fain see complete. 


- HEN I was a wee girl, listening at 

Blarbuie firesides to my elders at their 
old tales, I mind hearing of the weary griefs 
of a lass named Ealasaid—that ’s Elizabeth 
in the Gaelic, as you ought to know—griefs 
caused by a crossing in love when she and 
the tellers were young. I ‘ll not mention her 
surname, but she was of a good clan, and, 
like all the heroines in these old stories, she 
was a fine, bonnie lass. Next time you come 
here you "ll be able to judge of that from her 
picture, for it’s to be set on our stairway 
wall, opposite yon trophy of guns and dirks 
and facing that piece of stitchery I’ve laid 
aside over there by the window.. Reuben P., 
kind soul, has her picture away being re- 
framed and done up. He’s about as inter- 
ested in Ealasaid as I am myself, and he agrees 
her likeness may well hang in the Castle here, 
since he’s found out that she came in the 
end to belong to the original Glenshelister 
family. 

*Family-trees have a mazy cluster of 
branches and twigs, and the Campbell tree is 
thicker than most. Lachlan’s a common 
name in that clan, but the ones who spoke 
in my hearing of Ealasaid’s sorrows were able 
at tracing out every twig. They had the 
Lachlans all tallied out like flowers in a border, 
as Lachlan Beg, Lachlan Og, Big Lachlan, 
the Dark One, the Red One, and others, with 
the names of their lands and holdings tacked 
on to mark them out. Pity for me that none 
of these experts was spared to be by me when 
I was ravelling out who Lachlan Campbell 
of Gettysburg might be; but I’ve managed 
to clear the fankle, and I have him placed as 
the lad who caused, and shared, poor Eala- 
said’s unhappiness—the youngest son of his 
branch of the family, a poor man with little 
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prospects or expectations, though he came of 
the best stock hereabouts. 

* For one so placed there was little to turn 
to as a lot in life but the sea, the army, or the 
strife of farming in a small way—and it was 
the sea for Lachlan. A Blarbuie man who 
sailed before the mast in the ship young 
Lachie served his time in as apprentice used 
to speak of him as a daring, handsome lad, 
strong and clever, sure to turn out a fine 
seaman, real well-liked by his shipmates both 
fore and aft. Ealasaid’s folk were landed 
proprietors of long descent, pretty well-to-do, 
and proud; and when she began to cast her 
eyes on the sea-apprentice, whose eyes were 
all for her, there was a bonnie to-do. But 
opposition ’s often a fan to blow sparks of 
attraction into a lowe, and in spite of all that 
could be said and done against them, when- 
ever Lachlan was home from the sea—and 
that, I "ll wager, was too seldom for that pair 
—they were much together on the hills, on 
the shore, and through the woods hereabouts. 


' HEN Ealasaid took from Lachlan the 
ring he ’d brought from foreign parts 
for her as a token, the heather went on fire, 
I’m telling you! Her people set their faces 
against anything like a trysting for marriage 
between their girl and a common sailor; and 
she, with a thrawn spirit inherited from them- 
selves, just set her face against them in almost 
open defiance. On the lad’s side, too, there 
was plenty of dour pride and determination. 
Common sailor or no, wasn’t he a Campbell! 
* There you had the makings of trouble and 
a good-going feud between Lachlan and his 
poor, proud family and Ealasaid’s folk; but, 
in the end, it was pride that fathered grief 
for the young pair. He had stormy words 
that nearly came to blows with her brothers 
over some slight, real or fancied, they put on 
him. In other times, I daresay, there would 
have been blood on the heather over that; 
but when he took his hurt pride to Ealasaid 
for comfort she seemed rather to take her 
brothers’ part, and the pair had a tiff. Pride’s 
a bad Highland failing, and a deadly sin, and 
these two had more than their share of it. 
The upshot was that he left her in a sudden 
huff that smouldered into dour rage; and the 
next she heard of him was that he ’d broken 
his *prentice bond and shipped before the 
mast in a steam vessel out of the Clyde, 
bound for the States. 
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* Later, it came out that Lachlan was away 
in one of the swift steamers trying to run the 
blockade with war stores for the Southern 
States—a reckless, risky business—to help 
that side in the Civil War. Some said here 
that wildness was in Lachlan’s blood, for one 
or two of his forebears were out with the Bad 
Clans for Prince Charles in the ‘Forty-five, 
and he was taking after them. But what did 
poor Ealasaid care for the rights and wrongs 
of it? Her lad had left her, her heart was 
sore for him, and she blamed her own pride 
for setting him on that wild course. Anxiety 
for him was with her, day and night, waiting 
for further news, and she wandered about 
here, distraught. His father and mother, 


give them their due, did what they could for 
her, and hers met them half-way, so that the 
breach between the families was mended; but 
the kind sympathy was little use to Ealasaid 
now that it looked like being too late. 


* AUTUMN was here before news came of 

Lachlan. Ealasaid, who had been keep- 
ing close about the doors, nursing her grief 
and anxiety, had begun working on that piece 
of sewing I was at when you came in, 
with autumn leaves and blooms for copy, 
seeking to console her mind with the needle 
and threads in her hand. (I know myself how 
she ’d feel. Many ’s the stitch I’ve taken, 
with my eyes begrutten, waiting news from 
the sea, and it the worst news when it came— 
but that ’s my own story, and an old one now, 
so we'll let it be.) Ealasaid never finished 
her piece; for, in that back-end, word came 
that Lachlan’s ship had been sunk off Boston 
by a warship’s guns, and not one whisper 
about her crew, and the lass cast aside her 
sewing to nurse what looked like a broken 
heart. Some that were close to her at the 
time showed me that piece long afterwards, 
and, indeed, it was myself that had it framed, 
unfinished as it was, and hung yonder on 
the stairway. Here's a soft-hearted, senti- 
mental old creature, says you, and maybe 
you ‘re right. 

* But, as they say, Time heals most hurts, 
even if it doesn’t mend the scars, and that 
was the way with Ealasaid. She was only 
in her late teens when she lost her Lachlan, 
and there was a bright spring for her after 
more than one autumn and winter of dark 
sorrow. She'd be nearer thirty than twenty 
when she met and married a far-off connection 
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of the old, Glenshelister family, home from 
soldiering abroad, not in his first youth, but 
a fine man and a good match for her. They 
set up, and ended their days, together on a 
bit property with a fair-sized house not that 
far from the Blarbuie shore. There were no 
bairns, but they had peace and comfort, and 
Ealasaid had her happy days in the end. 

* When you look at her picture, done some 
years after her marriage, you ‘ll see a gentle, 
sedate-like body, with fine, dark eyes and 
bright colouring, although maybe you'll 
fancy a hint of sadness in those eyes. I knew 
her by sight when I was a lump of a girl, and, 
knowing her history, I whiles wondered that 
she carried no outward signs of past sorrow. 
I was young then; I know better now, and 
perhaps it’s as well we don’t all have our 
histories plain in our faces. 


‘AND now, thanks to Reuben P., the 

Gettysburg gun, and the seekers for 
pedigrees in the States, I’ve managed to 
weave out Lachlan’s story too. After his 
ship’s sinking he was picked up safely, and 
landed among friends, with whom he 
‘listed in the American army, on which side 
I don’t know, and so came to Gettysburg 
with Prentis Muller. Lydia, the Boston girl, 
befriended him, and they married, and, after 
the war, prospered and raised a nice family. 
Reuben P.’s been at pains to help trace all 
this out for me, and he ’s even found a grand- 
daughter of Lachlan’s and Lydia’s, and has 
invited her to come over here to Glenshelister 
to see where she got the good name of Camp- 
bell from! Aye, and this one’s grandfather, 
Lachlan, didn’t forget the lass he parted from 
in anger here long ago; for our visitor’s 
christened name ’s Elizabeth, after her mother, 
whose name was Ealasaid. Maybe the Gaelic 
form and spelling would have been a thought 
outlandish and bothersome for the third 
generation of American Campbells, but amn’t 
I pleased that the name’s there, even in the 
English style. 

* I was real wild when some handless body 
setting yon stand of arms on the stairhead 
managed to poke the Gettysburg bayonet 
through the glass to tear Ealasaid’s unfinished 
handiwork; and, of course, says you, I 
thought that would maybe bring bad luck. 
But I’ve been hurrying to mend the fabric, 
and, when I was at it, to complete the tapestry 
as she started it. It must be ready to go back 
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on the wall opposite where we "ll set Ealasaid’s 
picture, for I wouldn’t have her affronted to 
be looking across at it, marred and unfinished. 
Besides, it and the picture must be all in order 
so that I can show this Elizabeth from the 


States the likeness of one who might have 
been her grannie, and that bonnie bit of 
stitchery, begun in sadness and now finished 
in peace by me that has always wanted to see 
poor Ealasaid’s tapestry complete.’ 


The Diary of an Average Englishman 





GARTH CHRISTIAN 


* [COR dinner, a Couple of Chicken boiled and 

a Tongue, a Leg of Mutton boiled and 
Capers and Batter Pudding for the first Course, 
Second, a couple of Ducks rosted and green 
Peas, some Artichokes, Tarts and Blancmange. 
After dinner, Almonds and Raisins, Oranges 
and Strawberries. Mountain and Port Wines.’ 
Not a bad meal to offer three guests! Enough, 
in fact, to produce a heart attack in any 
modern Minister of Food. Yet, in 1781, 
when Parson Woodforde recorded these de- 
tails in his diary, meals of this kind were 
normal. The meat bill of an ordinary country 
parson with a household of six might fall not 
far short of a pound per week, the equivalent 
of perhaps five pounds to-day. How the 
human stomach endured so much food is hard 
to understand. We only know that any small 
middle-class household in the 1780’s would 
expect to be given at least a couple of ducks 
and a pair of rabbits smothered in onions for 
the main meal of the day. 

Not that our ancestors confined their 
interests to food. English country life in the 
18th century possessed a measure of tran- 
quillity and charm that it sadly lacks to-day. 
I know of no better way of understanding the 
attractive world of that time than by reading 
the diary of such a man as Parson Woodforde. 

E. M. Delafield has said that every English- 
man is an average Englishman. Never was 
there anyone who so perfectly fitted this de- 
scription as the Reverend James Woodforde. 
He was born in 1740 in the countryside of 


Somerset, where he was to work as a curate 
for ten years. After living for a time at 
Oxford, where he was a Fellow of New College, 
he was granted the living of Weston Longue- 
ville in Norfolk, and there he dwelt for nearly 
thirty years until his death in 1803. His was 
not an eventful life. He wielded no great 
powers outside the bounds of his own parish. 
Nor was he a friend of the famous. He was 
an ordinary village parson, proud of his 
country, concerned perhaps more than most 
clergy of his day with the welfare of his flock, 
and possessing a deep love for his garden, his 
dogs and horses, and, incidentally, for the 
outdoor activities of coursing and fishing. 


OODFORDE’S simple account of life in 

an English village a hundred and seventy 
years ago smells as sweet as fresh air amid the 
flavour of decay which marks so many modern 
villages. For too many parishes to-day have 
lost their old sense of community. While in 
the 18th century the average Englishman was a 
countryman, to-day more than eighty per cent. 
of our population live in the towns, and too 
many of them are utterly bewildered if intro- 
duced to country life. Since the time of 
Parson Woodforde, Church and people have 
parted, and many a handsome village church 
that for centuries held dominion over the 
people living in its shadows now possesses 
something almost of the atmosphere of a 
museum. 
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There are signs, however, that country life 
may possess increasing importance in the 
years to come. Lord Boyd Orr has pointed 
out that ‘ there are to-day 150 million more 
people in the world to be fed than there were 
in 1938,’ and the population is still rising by 
about one per cent. per annum, this at a time 
when the fertility of the land is declining. The 
inevitable sequel is that land which we have 
neglected since the close of last century must 
grow more food than ever before if the nation 
is to flourish. This means that more men, as 
well as more machines, will be wanted on the 
land. Villages that have tragically dwindled 
in size since the days when Victorian farming 
boomed may again grow in population and 
prosperity. Obviously, any rural revival will 
not restore the sort of community that Parson 
Woodforde knew. But it is by increasing our 
understanding of life in the 18th century that 
we can best ensure that the new Agricultural 
Revolution enhances the freedom and happi- 
ness of the people. 

It is just this quality of freedom which 
flourished in the England of Parson Wood- 
forde. The deadening influence of standardi- 
sation had not then stooped over the country- 
side to crush eccentricity and warp the 
development of character; men were not 


subject to the levelling influence of state, and 


press, and radio. Nor did the economic 
circumstances of the day force the villager to 
the drudgery of the machine-bench, performing 
repetitive, unskilled tasks for an organisation 
so vast that he might expect to know only a 
small fraction of his workmates. That was 
soon to come. In parts of Britain the influence 
of the new Industrial Revolution could already 
be seen. Not so in Woodforde’s Norfolk, 
where the lives of men were shaped by daily 
contact with the changing moods of nature. 
The villagers laboured in the fields and gar- 
dens, or else they found the contentment that 
accompanies skill, making tools and imple- 
ments for those who served the land. 

The womenfolk were adept at fashioning 
their own clothes. ‘One Mr Aldridge,’ wrote 
the Diarist in 1782, ‘ who carries about Cottons, 
Linens, Muslins, Lace, Holland, etc., in a 
Cart and comes round regularly this way once 
in ten Weeks, called at my House this morning, 
and I bought of him a Piece of Holland for 
Shirts, 25 yards at 3s/-d per Yard . . . For 
7 Yards of Lace Edging . . . paid 0.5.0. 
For 4 Yards of Ribband for my 2 Maids pd. 
0.2.0. 
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HE home at this time must have been a 
well-run factory, with a vast amount of 
making and mending, cooking and cleaning 
falling to the maids, whose wages might not 
exceed four or five guineas a year. Indeed, 
Woodforde, on an income of £400, employed 
two resident maids, two men servants, and a 
boy. He kept his own horses, pigs, poultry, 
and cows. Here was one source of his rich 
food. His favourite sports of coursing and 
fishing helped to provide many a meal, while 
rabbits, partridges, and duck were not hard 
to come by in a village where the squire was 
so friendly and generous as Weston’s * Mr 
Custance.’ Yet, for all that, Woodforde’s 
meat bill usually exceeded forty pounds a year. 
Travel was an expensive item—a journey from 
London to Norwich in a post-chaise and four 
cost about three pounds to each of four 
passengers. 

Inns were expensive considering the nature 
of the service provided. ‘We breakfasted, 
supped and slept at the Bell Savage’ in 
Ludgate Hill where, writes the Diarist in 1786, 
* very much pestered and bit by the Buggs in 
the Night.’ The following day he observes: 
*I was bit so terribly with Buggs again this 
Night that I got up at 4 o’clock this morning 
and took a long Walk by myself about the 
City till breakfast time.’ After four nights... 
* paid at the Bell Savage our Bill 3: 14: 0.’ 

Perhaps Woodforde’s heaviest outlay of 
money, and certainly of time, went on enter- 
taining. English folk in the 18th century seem 
to have been a friendly people. Few days 
passed without guests for dinner—served in 
the middle of the afternoon. ‘ Mr and Mrs 
Custance and Mr Press Custance and Mr Du 
Quesne dined, spent the afternoon and stayed 
with us till 8 o’clock this evening. I gave 
them for Dinner a Leg of Mutton boiled and 
Capers, a boiled Fowl and a Tongue, a batter 
Pudding, a fine Turkey rosted, Fryed Rabbit, 
Tarts, Custards and Jellies.—Almonds and 
Raisins, Oranges and Apples after. Port Wine, 
Mountain, Porter and Ale etc. After Tea we 
played at limited Loo. I lost at it 0.2.6.’ 

Parson Woodforde did not only dine with 
the gentry. Each Christmas Day he enter- 
tained seven ‘ old Men,’ who eat ‘ a surloin of 
Beef, plumb puddings and mince Pies . . . and 
after Dinner I gave each of them a Shilling to 
carry home to their Wives.’ 

And, in his days at Oxford, Woodforde 
records sharing a meal with ‘ the Lawyer, his 
sister and Neice and Mr and Mrs Weaver, 
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Miss Goff, Mr Payne a Baker . . .” That a 
baker should attend a gathering of educated 
persons of some social standing provides proof 
of the mingling of classes at this time. Com- 
menting on this fact in the first published 
edition of the Diary (Oxford University Press, 
1924-31), the editor, Mr John Beresford, wisely 
remarks that it is ‘ not the existence of class, 
but the consciousness of its existence, which 
creates that most insidious social disease— 
snobbery.’ The feudal society of Woodforde’s 
time may shock or amuse us, but we must 
admit that its general acceptance left little 
room for the snobbery which usually marks 
a changing social order. 


" is the unity of the organic village com- 
munity in Woodforde’s day which most 
impresses the reader of the Diary. Some of 
his flock might suffer from acute poverty. All 
had to endure the horrifying errors of the 
medical and dental professions. Woodforde 
writes: ‘ My tooth pained me all night. . . 
sent for one Reeves, a man who draws teeth in 
this parish, and about 7 he came and drew my 
tooth, but shockingly bad indeed, he broke 
away a great piece of my gum and broke one 
of the fangs of the tooth . . . Gave the old man 
that drew it however 0.2.6. He is too old, 
I think, to draw teeth, can’t see very well’ 
(June 4th, 1776). 

For all that, the 18th century can teach us a 
good deal about the art of living. Life may 
not have been easy when hundreds died each 
year from smallpox, when men feared the 


press-gang, and highwaymen threatened the 
innocent traveller. There was much brutality 
and drunkenness in those days. Did not the 
kindly Diarist himself watch bear-baiting and 
join the crowds who waited to see men hanged? 
We are kinder to children to-day, and the poor 
fare incomparably better than the poverty- 
stricken of the 18th century. 

Yet Woodforde’s villagers knew the peace 
and contentment which always mark the 
genuine organic community of craftsmen, each 
of whom has something to contribute to his 
fellows. Amid the freedom and order of 
those times, the arts flourished as they have 
never done since. Woodforde tells of visits 
to Castle Cary in Somerset (population 1,200) 
to see productions of the Beggar’s Opera, 
Hamlet and Richard III, and other plays, all — 
in the space of three weeks. He goes to © 


Norwich and hears a lecture on astronomy, 
and despite ‘snow very deep... almost up ~ 
. . he visits the — 
‘There — 


to the Horses Shoulders’ . 
theatre there and sees As You Like It. 
was taken at the theatre 71 Poundes.’ 

The Diary of a Country Parson—to quote 
the full name of this remarkable book—treveals 
a kind and humble man who regarded his 
flock with compassion at a time when the 
Church as an institution was in decay. It 
tells of busy, thriving villagers who loved life 
and were gay, even though disease and death 
sometimes spread suffering over the land. 
Would that our modern Planners might pause 
for a time and retire into the deep countryside, 
there to read with care this diary of an 
average Englishman. 


Changed Days 


I’m sorry for you younger types because you cannot know 
What lives of decent dignity your sires led long ago; 


You read about them, possibly, as 


nursery-agers do 


The fairy-tales that few of them imagine to be true. 


Well, once upon a time, my boy, a greybeard such us I 

Who moved in leisured circles—there were such, in days gone by— 
Was wont to meet his equals and discuss the world’s affairs, 
Relaxed, restrained, reflective, in the Club’s embracing chairs. 


And where is now the rendezvous for our advancing years? 
When is our likeliest chance to meet our neighbours and our peers? 


For instance, General Jones and I? 


At dawn, or thereabout, 


When milk we must be taking in or putting ash-bins out! 


W. K. Hotes. 
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W. H. SALMON, M.A., B.Sc. 


ATURN, one of the earliest deities of 
ancient Italy, was associated with the 
‘Golden Age,’ in which (so it was believed) he 
reigned on Earth as a beneficent King of Italy, 
and mankind lived in perpetual prosperity. At 
last the good god vanished suddenly; but his 
memory was cherished, shrines were built in his 
honour and many hills in Italy bore his name. 
His temple, between the Forum and the Capitol, 
was one of the oldest in Rome. There was a 
tradition that at one time human sacrifices 
were offered to him; and in North Africa, 
during the first centuries of the Christian era, 
he represented the Carthaginian Baal under 
the title of Dominus Saturnus. Legend says 
that these human sacrifices were abolished by 
Hercules. 

The great festival of Saturn’s worship was 
the ‘ Saturnalia,’ celebrated as a holiday in 
the middle of December. During this time no 
war was declared and no punishment inflicted. 
Gifts were exchanged, mostly wax tapers and 
clay dolls; and gambling with dice (illegal 
at other times) was then allowed. The 
god’s memory was also preserved in the 
*Saturnian Metre,’ used in the oldest folk- 
songs. Macaulay compared the scansion of 
this metre with the line in our well-known 
nursery rhyme, ‘The Queen was in her 
parlour, eating bread and honey,’ but this 
comparison is doubtful. 

The King of the Saturnalia was the ancient 
Lord of Misrule, who presided over the 
revels in the time of Horace and Tacitus, and 
personified Saturn. At one time he was 
chosen by lot thirty days before the festival; 
and when the festivities began, he cut his 
throat at the altar of Saturn. 

The Carnival of modern Italy bears a close 
resemblance to the ancient Saturnalia; and it 
is probable that the burlesque figure of the 
Carnival, which is publicly destroyed after a 
short and hectic career, is in fact a direct 
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successor of the older King of the Saturnalia, 
the real man who personated Saturn during 
the revels, and afterwards suffered a real 
death in his assumed character. 

The festival also had much in common with 
our Christmas Day, when master and servant 
banqueted together in genuine, if short-lived, 
equality. The fantastic headpieces for Saturn 
common in Roman Britain corresponded to 
the crowns and coxcombs for the Lord of 
Misrule, and to the paper caps worn in modern 
Christmas festivities. 


HE designation of planets by the names 
of gods goes back to before the 
Christian era. Among the Greeks Saturn 
was known as Cronos and was first identified 
with the planet in the Metaphysics of Aristotle, 
who lived from 384 to 322 B.c. Cicero is the 
earliest Latin author to speak of the planet 
Saturn; and the name Saturday (Saturni dies) 
for a day of the week is originally found in 
the Roman elegiac poet Tibullus (54-19 B.c.). 
The planet Saturn was supposed by astrologers 
to have a maleficent influence on mankind, 
and in some parts of India rings are still worn 
to counteract this influence. This superstition 
has been perpetuated by our word ‘ saturnine,”’ 
indicating a heavy and gloomy disposition. 
Alchemists associated the planet with the 
metal lead. 

Saturn is one of the most beautiful objects 
that can be seen through a telescope. It is 
surrounded by a remarkable system of rings, 
and is accompanied by no fewer than nine 
(possibly ten) satellites. It was the most 
remote of the planets known to the ancients. 

The mean distance of Saturn from the Sun 
is 886 million miles. Its orbit is somewhat 
eccentric, so that its distance from the Earth 
varies from about 744 million miles to about 
1028 million miles. It takes nearly thirty of 
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our years to complete a revolution round the 
Sun. It is by far the least dense of the planets; 
its density is only one-eighth that of the Earth, 
actually less than that of water. Conse- 
quently, though its diameter is nine times that 
of the Earth, the superficial gravity of the 
planet is much the same as ours, and a body 
on Saturn would have nearly the same weight 
as on the Earth. It has a day of 10} hours. 
Owing to this rapid rotation, the planet is 
much flattened at the poles; and a body 
would weigh 25 per cent. more there than at 
the equator. 

As in the case of Jupiter, the atmosphere 
consists largely of methane and some am- 
monia. The temperature at the surface of 
Saturn is 238° below zero Fahrenheit. This 
temperature, together with the lack of oxygen, 
makes the planet quite unfit for any form of 
life as we know it. 


T is the three flat rings surrounding 
Saturn that make it a unique spectacle 
among the planets. They are situated in the 
plane of Saturn’s equator; and when this plane 
passes through the Earth, they are invisible on 
account of their thinness. This disappearance 
occurs once every fifteen years, the last being 
in 1936. 

It was noticed about 1610 by Galileo and 
other contemporary astronomers, when they 
directed their small telescopes on the planet, 
that Saturn was accompanied by appendages 
of some kind, which revealed themselves in 
different shapes and sometimes disappeared 
altogether. This puzzled the observers ex- 
ceedingly. It was reserved for the Dutch 
mathematician Huygens to arrive at the true 
solution in 1655. In this year Huygens and 
his brother were working on the improvement 
of the telescope, when they hit upon a new 
method of grinding and polishing lenses. This 
gave much clearer definition to the objects 
observed. One of the first things Huygens did 
was to direct his new instrument on to the 
planet Saturn. He was amazed at what he 
saw. He was, however, very cautious, for he 
did not want to make a mistake, nor did he 
wish, by delaying publication, to have his 
conclusion anticipated by other observers. So 
he published his discovery in the form of a 
Latin anagram:—aaaaaaa cccce d eeeee g h 


uuuuu. Three years later he declared that the 
anagram was intended to say:—‘ Annulo 


cingituir tenui plano, nusquam coherente, ad 
eclipticam inclinato,’ or * It (Saturn) is sur- 
rounded by a thin flat ring, nowhere touching, 
inclined to the ecliptic.’ Considering the 
meagre telescopic resources of the day, this 
was a brilliant discovery. In addition, Huygens 
succeeded in constructing an almost achro- 
matic eyepiece for telescopes, which still bears 
his name. He also, simultaneously with John 
Wallis and the famous architect Sir Christopher 
Wren, discovered the laws of collision and 
recoil of impinging bodies. 

The next difficulty was the physical consti- 
tution of the rings, of which there were found 
to be three. They could not be a continuous 
mass of solid matter, for this would have been 
broken up into fragments at once by the 
gravitational pull of the planet. Still less 
could they be liquid. Early in the 18th cen- 
tury Cassini showed that they were a multitude 
of separate particles of solid matter. This 
discovery was confirmed in 1857 by the brilliant 
Cambridge physicist James Clerk Maxwell, 
who proved mathematically that Cassini's 
theory of the constitution of the rings was the 
only one which satisfied the conditions of 
stability. A further verification of the theory 
was afforded by spectroscopic observations in 
1895. These showed that the various portions 
of the rings moved with different velocities, 
according to their distances from the planet, 
and that these velocities satisfied Kepler’s 
Third Law of Planetary Motion, which applies 
not only to the motion of a planet round the 
Sun, but also to that of a satellite revolving 
round its primary. 


HEN we look at Saturn’s rings through 

a telescope, we are almost certainly 
observing the results of a celestial catastrophe. 
All heavenly bodies exert a certain gravita- 
tional influence on one another, depending on 
their masses and their distance apart; but in 
general they do no more than slightly divert 
one another from their ordinary courses. If, 
however, they approach with‘n a certain dis- 
tance known as the Roche Limit (from Roche, 
who discovered the law), the heavier body will 
by its unequal attraction upon different parts 
of the smaller body set up such stresses and 
strains in it that it‘will be torn into fragments. 
The law formulated by Roche states that if 
two bodies of the same density approach one 
another, the larger will disrupt the smaller 
when the distance between their centres be- 
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comes less than 2-44 times the radius of the 
larger body. If the bodies are of different 
densities, the figure must be modified 
accordingly. 

So it seems probable that in the remote past 
a venturesome satellite had come too near 
Saturn, and had been disrupted by its gravita- 
tional influence, breaking up into the innumer- 
able particles which compose the rings. The 
truth of the above conclusion is confirmed by 
the facts that every part of the system of rings 
comes within the Roche Limit; while every 
satellite of the Solar System is outside that 
limit. Incidentally, it may be noticed that our 
own Moon, after receding to a slightly further 
distance from the Earth, will begin to return; 
it will get nearer and nearer to the Earth until 
finally it comes within the Roche Limit. Then 
the Moon will disintegrate, and large frag- 
ments of it will fall upon the Earth’s surface; 
and a huge tidal wave will travel round the 
Earth causing devastation and confusion. 
This, of course, will not occur until millions 
of years hence. 


ATURN, as has been mentioned, has nine 
(possibly ten) satellites. The first was dis- 
covered by Huygens in 1655. It is the largest 
satellite in the solar system, being larger than 
the planet Mercury and about one and a half 
times the size of our Moon. It was appro- 
priately named Titan, and is visible in a three- 
inch telescope. It revolves round Saturn in 
sixteen days. Tethys, Dione, Rhea, and 
Iapetus were discovered by J. D. Cassini near 
the end of the 17th century. Another hun- 
dred years elapsed before Mimas and En- 
celadus were observed by Sir William Herschel 
in 1789. Bond and Lassell discovered 
Hyperion independently in 1848. 

The introduction of celestial photography 
led to the detection of a ninth satellite Phoebe 
in 1898. The circumstances of its discovery 
are interesting. W. H. Pickering was studying 


some photographs of the neighbourhood of 
Saturn taken at Arequipa Observatory in 
Peru, when he noticed on three of the plates a 
very faint star which was missing in the others. 
He at once concluded that he had found a 
ninth satellite of Saturn; but it was difficult 
to confirm this, as the planet was just then 
entering the Milky Way, where minute stars 
are numerous. When the planet emerged 
from the Milky Way, no difficulty was found 
in reobserving the star, and in showing that 
it was a genuine satellite. This satellite is the 
farthest of all from Saturn, and is distant 
nearly 8 million miles from the planet. It is 
almost four times as far off as the next 
farthest satellite, which is Iapetus. It has a 
retrograde motion, in a direction contrary to 
that of the other satellites. In this respect it 
resembles the two outer moons of Jupiter. It 
can be shown theoretically that greater 
stability is obtained by retrograde motion for 
such a distant satellite than would be obtained 
by direct motion. A tenth satellite, Themis, 
may have been observed in 1900 at a distance 
of 900,000 miles from Saturn, between Titan 
and Hyperion; but, as it has only been 
reported once since, its existence is somewhat 
doubtful. 

The names of the satellites, other than 
Themis, in the order of their distances from 
Saturn,are: Mimas, Enceladus, Tethys, Dione, 
Rhea, Titan, Hyperion, lapetus, Phoebe; and 
those distances, in terms of Saturn’s equatorial 
radius, are 3-1, 4-0, 4-9, 6-3, 8-8, 20-5, 24-8, 58-7, 
216-8 respectively. The periods of their 
revolutions round Saturn vary from one day 
in the case of Mimas to 550 days in the case 
of Phoebe. The five inner satellites from 
Mimas to Rhea form a class by themselves. 
They have nearly circular orbits in the plane 
of the rings and of Saturn’s equator. It is 
remarkable that the period of revolution of 
Tethys is almost exactly twice that of Mimas, 
and the period of Dione about twice that of 
Enceladus. 


The Unforgetting Heart 


The pointing fingers of the clock 
Tell but the strokes of time, 

They count the slipping hours they mock 
In cog and ratchet rhyme. 
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By pulsing life that spears the sod, 
By tides that move the sea, 

The unforgetting heart of God 
Beats out eternity. 


Eva NENDICK. 





Callaghan’s Conscience 





ELIZABETH MILNE 


I HAD got into the habit of taking a jug 
of beer along to Michael Callaghan’s every 
night about half-an-hour before closing-time. 
It wasn’t often you got his shop empty, but 
that was when most of his regulars would be 
round the corner at the ‘Derry Arms,’ 
Squeezing the last drop out of the few minutes 
before the bell, and | flattered myself that he 
didn’t dislike a quiet bit of company at the 
end of the day. 

A cosy enough corner it was, with the 
hanging oil-lamp hissing away above the 
counter, and the clean smells of tobacco and 
newspapers and resin mingling with an odd 
drift of turf-smoke from the fire in the back 
wall. Sometimes, though, there was a stink 
of glue fit to suffocate an old sow, for he made 
fiddles in his spare time. At the far side, 
hiding his bed and his sink, hung an old 
curtain, patterned with roses that had maybe 
once been red but by now were the colour of 
dried mustard. 

Michaei Callaghan hadn't set foot over the 
doorstep of his shop for thirty years and more. 
It would have been hard for him, because he 
hadn't a foot to set; both of them sliced clean 
off, he told me, when he fell in front of a 
reaper one harvest. 

Most of his stock-in-trade was on the 
counter or near to his hand, but if a customer 
wanted something out of reach, he was shown 
where it was and helped himself. Callaghan 
wasn't cheated any oftener than other traders 
with two good feet. But he was easy-going 
and mild as milk. His credit-slate was as long 
as St Patrick’s nightshirt, and any soapy 
scallawag with a snivelling tale could get on 
his soft side. I’ve watched a man walk in, 
lift a racing edition, stand for ten minutes 
swallowing the results, then put the paper 
back on the pile and walk out, with never a 
word nor a coin exchanged. 


No. 151 


* Mick, is it a Free Public Library you ’re 
running? ’ I would say. 

‘ Faith, the poor divil hadn’t a sate to his 
britches, never mind a copper in the pocket.’ 
And that was all the easy answer I would get — 
from him. é 

By rights, it was none of my business, but I — 
couldn't help chipping him about it now and © 
again. I knew as well as if he had told me — 
himself that he wasn’t taken in by nine out of © 
ten of the hard-luck stories he gave an ear to” : 
—not by a mile!—but I never knew of a~ 
living soul that he turned away. 


NE night, I went in with the jug as usual, 

and the two-three cronies still leaning 

on the counter got a terrible thirst at the 

sight of it, and were off to the ‘ Derry’ like 
rabbits at a gun-pop. 

It was getting dusk, so while Mick had his 
face in the jug, I put a match to the lamp and 
left it turned low till the funnel would warm 
up. Then I went into the gloom at the back 
of the shop and put another couple of turves 
on the fire. I was standing there, when as 
ragged an old ruffian as ever walked came 
shuffling through the door. ‘ Plug,’ he grunts, 
and flings down a copper or two on the 
counter. Mick puts down his beer and ducks 
his head for a minute to get at the tin. Quick 
as a ferret, the old rascal grabs up a bundle of 
bootlaces from the counter and into his 
pocket with them. 

Now, I was as sure as I was breathing that 
Mick knew what he had been at, so I stood 
quiet in the dark to see what would be the 
upshot. Well, Mick cuts an inch off the plug, 
gathers up the coppers, and hands the whole 
lot back across the counter. 

* Are ye not wanting the money?’ says the 
old sinner. 


Carle om 
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* Buy a candle with it,’ says Mick, * for if 
you ’re not needing the prayers for yourself, 
then I could be doing with them.’ 

* Mick, Mick,’ I said, when the old swindler 
had gone, ‘ you're surely past believing in 
miracles. 1’d be sore vexed for you indeed 
if 1 thought your immortal soul was depending 
on the prayers of an old tinker like yon. 
Devil a taper he ‘ll burn, either in your name 
or his own—if he ’s got one.’ 

‘Ah now, Larry, there ’s no call to be so 
fierce about it. What’s a copper or two 
here or there.’ 

*Och, nothing at all, Mister Woolworth,’ 
I said. ‘Sure, anybody knows you can pick 
up the gold pieces off the street any day of 
the week you care to go and look for them. 
And isn’t the handing out of plugs of tobacco 
to dirty old vagabonds the finest possible 
hobby for the indulgence of a rich man like 
yourself! ” 

‘Larry, Larry, I orly knew but the wan 
person could equal you for a smother of talk, 
and that was my poor old mother, God rest 
her soul. Little wonder I never had the 
stomach for matrimony.” 

He stuck his nose in the jug again, and I 
turned up the lamp. 


: ID I ever tell you,’ Mick said at last, not 
looking at me—‘ did I ever tell you the 
story about my father’s old fiddle? ’ 


*Go on, you old liar,’ I urged. 
for a change of subject! ’ 

* Well, I’m not trying to change anything,” 
he said. ‘It’s that old fiddle’s at the back of 
the whole business, right enough.’ 

*It is?’ And I had a look at it where it 
hung on the wall above his head. 

* That very wan.’ He reached it down for 
me. ‘ Not much to look at now, is it?’ 

* It’s had its share of hard work,’ I agreed. 

* That it has. And it was you saying tinker 
a minute back reminded me. That fiddle once 
belonged to a tinker. Or a gypsy, I suppose 
you would call him. And it’s my guess he 
was one of the rare old kind, as proud as the 
divil and as touchy as St Peter. 

‘Well, to begin at the beginning. My 
father was a wee thin wisp of a man, with 
only the drawing of a breath between him and 
the next world. But spirity. When I tell you 
he was the wan man I ever knew of that 
didn’t get blistered with the rough side of my 
mother’s tongue, and that he reared ten of us 
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in the fear av God, and that he died owing 
not a ha’penny except for a pair of new boots 
he never had on, ye ‘ll see what I mean. 

* It was struggle, struggle all the time. He 
was never in steady work, but he was as 
nimble in the fingers as a pickpocket, and 
could always make an extra shilling playing 
his fiddle at a wedding or a dinner. When his 
bridge broke, or a tuning-pin got worn, he 
had to look twice at the penny that would 
buy him a new one, so he started to whittle 
them himself; and from there, it wasn’t a 
long step for a handy man till he was making 
the complete instruments. And I was watching 
him, of course. 1 would be about fourteen 
at the time. 

* One night he ’s coming home from some 
affair, and here ’s the divil of a barney going 
on in a pub in Water Street. You know what 
it ’s like down there on a dark night—a lamp 
here and yonder, and the rest as black as the 
jaws of Hell. Just as he’s getting past the 
door of this pub, out flies a man and hits the 
pavement a wallop with the back of his head. 
The next minute, out sails a fiddle—or what ’s 
left of wan—and hits my father smack in 
the middle of the grand dinner he’s trying 
to digest. 

* Well, being my father, he picks up the 
fiddle first. And I mind well him saying it 
broke his heart to look at it. Every string 
was busted, the bridge was gone, the neck was 
splintered, and if it hadn’t been for him 
catching it on him, the belly would have been 
smashed to smithereens. 

* By this time the fella was coming round 
and groaning something terrible, so my father 
sits down on the edge of the gutter to see what 
he could do for the poor cratur. When the 
man saw what had happened to his fiddle, 
the soul nearly passed clean out of him. After 
a while, he gets the length of sitting up and 
talking, and it turns out he ’s a gypsy and got 
thrown out of the pub for playing some party 
tunes. My father brings his own fiddle out 
of the black-velvet bag he always carried it in, 
and the pair of them got quare and friendly, 
and in the latter end my father offers to do 
the best he can to patch up the gypsy’s 
instrument. 

*So he gets up and walks over to the door 
of the pub to have enough light to write down 
his name and address to give to the fella, then 
he watches him out of sight. And then—he 
picks up the velvet bag, and there ’s only the 
wan fiddle in it, the busted wan. 





: WELL you know, for a month my father 

was certain sure that fella would come 
back to collect his own fiddle and return the 
borrowed wan, as he put it. But the weeks 
and the years slipped in, and it seemed he 
forgot all about it. 

‘It would be ten years after, and things 
were pretty low. The children, mind ye, were 
earning trifles here and there, and I was doing 
what I could to spare a bit from my labouring 
wages, but the old man was done, and my 
poor mother was hard put to it to scrape 
enough for a bit of extra comfort for him. 
Then, to crown all, I had my feet taken off 
me, and was thrown back on their hands as 
useless as a newborn infant. It was a bitter, 
bitter day. 

‘ Then there was one night. I was sitting 
nursing my grudge, and swearing at the pain 
in my feet, and worrying myself into a fever 
at what was to come out of it all, when there 
was a rattle at the door, and, without so much 
as a by-your-leave, in walks a big, black- 
browed fella with a fiddle under his arm. 

*** Does Michael Callaghan live here?” 
says he. 

*“*Two av them,” says I, “and nayther 
wan worth a length of catgut.” 

‘It’s the wan that belongs to this fiddle 
I want,” says he. “I gave my oath to the 
dead that this damt fiddle would come back 
to Michael Callaghan at this address.” And 
he throws down a dirty bit of paper on the 
table. “ There ye are, and much good may 
it bring ye!’ And whether that was meant 
for blessing or curse, not even a priest could 
have sworn to. 

‘The suddenness of it had took the wind 
from my poor old father, but at last, when he 
had done staring and stroking at the fiddle, 
he got round to drawing a bow across the 
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strings. Even drowning in misery as I was, 
I noticed it wasn’t playing right. He plucked, 
and he tuned, and he warmed it at the fire, 
but still there was no depth to the tone at all, 
In the end he gave it over to me, and as it 
came to my hand, I fancied there was a kind 
ofa noise. Sol gives itashake. Sure enough, 
there was a quare-like rustling inside the belly. 

* Well, we poked and we peered, but there 
was no cure but to strip the whole instrument. 
Will You believe me when I tell you there was 
seventy-five pounds in paper money inside 
that fiddle? To this day, I can hardly believe 
it myself. But there it was, scattered all over 
that bare table like the blessed manna from 
Heaven. 

‘I’ve always had the feeling that the shock 
was too much for the poor old man, but he 
died happy—that he did!—with the new pai 
of boots that he never had on standing on 
floor beside the bed. : 

*The money was enough, and a bit over, : 
to set me up here in grand style and independ 
dent, but I never forgot what my father sai 
to me with his last breath. “ Mick, my boy,””” 
he says, “ never hold yer hand back from 
good turn, even if it ’s a man that ’s murdered 
his mother should ask it. Mind, it’s you” 


yourself might have been the desperate” 
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cratur.” ; 

* And you know, Larry, I’m the last man~ 
to be denying the truth of that. And how? 
could I face up to my poor old father in the © 
hour of judgment if I went against his © 
dying word?’ 

‘So, Mick,’ I said, ‘it’s a matter of | 
conscience with you, then?’ ; 

* Larry, my boy, ye ’ve got it at last. And ~ 
I couldn't have put it neater in a hundred 
years. That’s just what it is—a matter of 
conscience.” 


Ballroom Cupid 


From pillared hall he gazes down 
At dancing folk below, 

And smiles because he cannot frown, 
Nor ever draw his bow. 


Gilt cherub boy, with arrow bright, 
Waiting upon his prey; 
Yet he who gleams so gold at night 
Is scarcely seen by day. 


I wish that I might sit aloft, 

Love’s arrow for my toy; 

For I would shoot where he has scoffed, 
Cold, mocking, marble boy! 








End of the World Prophecies 





MAURICE HOLDSTOCK 


T intervals during the last two thousand 
years the civilised world has been 
troubled by the prophecies and predictions 
of fanatics foretelling the end of the world 
and the destruction of its largest cities. Even 
to-day there are few who are completely 
unaffected by such prophecies. That people 
still do believe these utterances of visionaries 
was proved last year in Germany when 
thousands of people in a certain district 
forsook their homes and work and passed 
what they had been assured were their last 
hours on earth, praying and wailing in the 
churches. On that occasion the supposed 
moment of destruction was given to the exact 
minute. But, as usual, nothing happened; 
and we can only assume that the believers 
returned bashfully home, resolved no doubt 
to regard any similar prophecies with deserved 
suspicion. 

During wars and pestilences, prophecies 
predicting catastrophes are particularly pre- 
valent, because in times of trouble bigotry 
thrives, and some people assume that the 
agonies of the human race are but a prelude 
to its utter destruction. 

Six hundred years ago the Black Death was 
ravaging mankind. It is estimated that nearly 
half the earth’s population was annihilated 
in the years immediately preceding 1350. In 
every corner of the known world millions 
were dying from the effects of the plague. 
Particularly was it rampant in Europe, and 
in many Continental cities prophets arose to 
adjure the people to prepare for the return 
of their Saviour, who, they said, would within 
a decade come to judge the world and destroy 
man’s earthly suffering. The people believed 
it, and were content to wait in prayer. 


ERHAPS the greatest terror of its kind, 
though not proceeding directly from any 


major world calamity, was that which raced 
through the then Christian world precisely 
nine hundred and fifty years ago. As on other 
occasions the fear was started and spread by 
groups of fanatics, inspired by a too literal 
interpretation of the Apocalypse. Convinced 
that the Apocalyptic prophecy of the world’s 
destruction at the end of a thousand years 
was about to be fulfilled, they urged people 
throughout Christendom to leave their homes 
and belongings and to give themselves to the 
worship and praise of God, and to go to 
Jerusalem where the Lord would appear. 
Thereupon the citizens of the larger European 
towns and many of their rural brothers sold 
their goods and became an immense army of 
pilgrims. Nobleman travelled with servant, 
master with apprentice, praying and singing 
hymns of praise as they went. Churches, 
monasteries, homes suffered from neglect. 
Behind them, the few possessions they had 
left fell into ruin. Fields became overgrown 
with weeds; farm animals were left to fend 
for themselves or to be appropriated by the 
more sceptical (or less religious) of the popula- 
tion, who remained in their own homes. So 
general and so firm was the belief in the 
approaching end, that many charters of those 
days began: ‘ As the world is now drawing 
to its close...’ 

As they travelled eastward the ranks of 
this army of terrified pilgrims were swelled 
by the folk of the lands through which they 
passed and who had been hypnotised also by 
the fear of impending destruction. It was a 
true fear. A flash of lightning. a crash of 
thunder, the sudden spectacle of a shooting- 
star, brought panic to the hearts of the 
travellers. No matter where they were or 
what they were doing, they prostrated them- 
selves on the spot to pray. In Jerusalem itself, 
it is said, Christians ran into the streets with 
fear in their hearts and prayers on their lips 
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at the appearance of a comet in the night 
skies. 

With the year 1001 the terror-stricken pil- 
grims began to recover their courage. A 
number of them decided to remain in the 
Holy Land, anxious to be ready for the 
miracle of Christ’s second coming, which, 
they still believed, would inevitably be enacted 
in their lifetime. The rest returned to their 
countries and to what possessions were left 
for them, and attempted to start life again— 
not a little diffidently, we should imagine— 
at the side of the neighbours who had prud- 
ently faced the unknown future in the sanctity 
of their own homes. 


A LITTLE more than eight hundred years 
later, in 1806, the good people of Leeds 
and the surrounding district were filled with 
apprehension by an extraordinary prophecy— 
extraordinary in that the news of the approach- 
ing Day of Judgment was given through the 
medium of a chicken. Word soon spread 
through the district that there was a hen in a 
near-by village which laid eggs on which was 
written: ‘ Christ is coming.’ From far and 
near folk came to see this phenomenon, and, 
after seeing it, turned with fearful hearts to 
the nearest church, resolved to repent quickly 
of their sins and to lead blameless lives while 
there was yet time. 

It happened that two or three gentlemen 
from London, hearing of this wondrous bird 
and refusing to believe until they had seen 
for themselves, visited the village, arriving 
at the most opportune moment when the hen 
was in the act of laying one of the prophetic 
eggs. By a simple examination they dis- 
covered that the people of Leeds had been 
well and truly duped. The hand that had 
written the words on the eggs was not the 
hand of God, but that of a local prankster, 
who after taking newly-laid eggs from the 
hen had written on the shells with some 
corrosive liquid, and had replaced them in 
the fowl’s body. History is uncommunicative 
on the matter of any punishment inflicted on 
the practical joker. 


ONDON has had its fair share of terror 
from predictions and prophecies con- 
cerning the end of the world and similar 
catastrophic events. In 1524 the populace 
of London feared the destruction of their city 


by flood. For some unknown reason the 
fortune-tellers of that period (who wielded far 
more power than they do to-day) set the tale 
about that the Thames would flood and 
destroy ten thousand homes on the Ist of 
February 1524. They gave over twelve 
months’ warning—ample time for people to 
sell their homes and move with their families 
and belongings to the Home Counties. In 
January of the fateful year citizens flocked out 
of London on foot, in wagons, by horse. It 
was estimated that by the end of this month 
over twenty thousand people had fled the 
city. Even the prior of St Bartholomew’s and 
his brethren hastened to a_ specially-con- 
structed fortress at Harrow, which they had 
stocked with food and other supplies eee 
to last two months. 

A few people, brave or fatalistic, stayed ia 
their homes and had the satisfaction of watch» 
ing their ncighbours returning in embarrass+ 
ment. A suggestion was made to duck thé 
false prophets in the river which had 
grievously betrayed them, but they cunnin 
evaded punishment by confessing that t 
had made a slight error of calculation. 
year should have been not 1524, they now 
said, but 1624. By the latter year thé 
prophecy had been forgotten, it would 
appear, for there is no record of such an 
exodus then. 

In 1736 the religious William Whistom 
assured people that the world would 
destroyed on the 13th of October in that year, 
Swift treats this prophecy and its canudeal 
consequences satirically in his Miscellanies. 
What actually happened was that the peoples 
of London went out of the city on the 12th 
of October to see its destruction (chosen t 
be the first city to be destroyed because o 
the great wickedness of its people). We are” 
told that * Islington, Hampstead, and the fields” 
intervening ’ were crowded with people, some 
praying calmly, some hysterical, a few pre- 
tending disbelief. The minority had the last 
laugh. 





[woes were terrified again in 1761. 
It so happened that on the 8th of Febru- 
ary in that year an earthquake shock did a 
certain amount of damage in the East End of 


London. By a strange coincidence a second 
shock, occurring exactly one lunar month 
later, was felt in the north of the city. This 
coincidence did not pass unnoticed, and a 
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rumour was started that a third shock, more 
terrible than the first two, would raze London 
on the Sth of April. No one paid much 
heed to the prophecy until a certain Bell—a 
soldier serving in London with the Life Guards 
at the time—became incensed with the thought 
of approaching doom, and ran half-crazed 
through the streets shouting to everyone that 
he had seen a vision and that they were to 
quit the city as fast as they could. 

His behaviour was as spark to tinder. 
People hurriedly bundled up their most 
necessary possessions and fled to the safety 
of the villages of Islington, Harrow, Hamp- 
stead, Blackheath, and Highgate. Others, 
considering that the River Thames was safe, 
waited until the evening of the 4th of April, 
and then clambered aboard rafts, ships, 
ferries, rowing-boats—anything at all that 
was afloat. 

When the morning of the 6th of April 
dawned and the frightened watchers had seen 
nothing untoward occur to their city, they 
returned home. A few preferred to wait, but 
within a month all had come back. Bell made 
a few more prophecies, but he was not believed 
again, and the following year was admitted 
to a lunatic asylum. 


HE greater number of end-of-the-world 

predictions have been the utterances of 
crack-brained religious bigots, but some have 
been calculated mathematically and in all 
sincerity by learned men. According to 
Cardinal Nicolas de Cusa, the end of the 
world should have come in 1704. He argued 
that as the Great Flood was in the thirty- 
fourth jubilee of fifty years from the Creation 
(that is, by his calculation, in a.m. 1700), the 
end of the world would be in the thirty-fourth 


jubilee of the Christian era—a.p. 1700. The 
extra four years the Cardinal added to com- 
pensate for the chronologists’ mistake in 
calculating the first year of grace. 

Swedenborg, the Swede on whose teach- 
ing the ‘ New Church’ was founded, was a 
scientist of no mean ability. He predicted that 
the Day of Judgment would be in the year 
1757. William Miller, the American founder 
of the Adventists, prophesied that the end of 
the world would be in October 1843. When 
that month had passed he fixed another date. 
In fact, he changed the date a number of 
times, and his followers to-day expect Christ 
to return at any time. 

Perhaps the date we in this century should 
note is one whose origin cannot accurately be 
given. This also has been calculated mathe- 
matically, the figures based on Psalm xc., 
verse 4. ‘ For a thousand years in thy sight 
are but as yesterday when it is past...’ The 
reasoning is simple, and is this. One day to 
God equals a thousand of man’s years, and 
God created the world in six days, resting on 
the seventh. God therefore worked for six 
thousand of our years before the creation of 
the world was completed (generally accepted 
for all Biblical purposes as B.c. 4004). Assum- 
ing that the world also must labour six thous- 
and years before resting for a thousand (that 
is, before Christ’s second coming and the 
thousand years of peace), the Day of Judg- 
ment should be six thousand years after the 
Creation. The year thus calculated is a.p. 
1996. 

This prophecy makes no mention of 
whether the destruction will be by fire, by 
water, by earthquake, or by any of the forces 
usually associated with the event. Which 
may perhaps be just as well for our peace of 
mind. 


To a Sick Child 


I wish my pencil were a wand, 

That I might cast a magic spell, 
And to your bed of sickness bring 
Some fairy charm to make you well. 


The muse is fluttering o’er my head— 
I hear her light, angelic wings; 
She whispers that a poet’s wish 
Is often granted when he sings. 


So now I wave a fairy wand, 

And here I cast a magic spell; 

My wish is woven in my song, 

And so the * charm’ will make you well! 


JAMES MACALPINE. 
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Your Garden in January 





ALWAYS think that the most important 

piece of work to do this month is the seed 
order. This must be tackled with care and a 
great deal of thought. In the first place, it is 
advisable to order in one fell swoop all the 
seeds that will be needed for the season. 
There is nothing more annoying than the dis- 
covery, say in May, that certain seeds are 
required, and then to have to make a hurried 
order by post and wait perhaps a week or so 
—and the week may make all the difference 
to success. Further, it is often a question of 
* first come, best served.’ There may be only 
a certain quantity of some definite variety of 
seed available, and the last-minute orders in 
two or three months’ time may not be able 
to be executed. 

It is quite easy to work out exactly the 
amount of seed that is necessary for a definite 
length of row. For instance, with most beans 
and peas it takes $ pint to sow a 50-foot row, 
while with onions and leeks } oz. will do for 
50 feet, except in the case of the salad onions, 
which are not thinned, and then } oz. should 
be used. A } oz. of seed is sufficient for all 
root-crops, with the exception of radish, 
where 3} oz. is required—that is for a 50-foot 
row. Taking the same length of row, you 
need about 12 Ib. of early-potato seed, 7 Ib. 
of the second-early and main crop, and 7 Ib. 
of Jerusalem artichoke tubers. With bras- 
sicas, } oz. of seed carefully sown will usually 
produce five hundred plants. 

Now we come to the choice of varieties. Get 
the catalogues from the seed-firms, and spend 
an interesting night or two browsing over 
them by the fire. It is a most fascinating 
occupation. You have only to lay hands on 
some gardening magazine to see the names 
and addresses in the advertisements. The 
reason I invariably send for the catalogues of 
twelve or thirteen different seed-firms is that 
I find that some seedsmen specialise in one 
particular crop and some in another. Of 
Spring-cabbage, I like the Clucas Early 218 
and Durham Early varieties. The biggest 
onion is undoubtedly Crossling’s Selected; 
an excellent round beet, with no white rings 


at all, is Empire Globe; the best Brussels 
Sprouts are unquestionably those produced by 
the Cambridge Research Station, known as 
Cambridge No. 1, Cambridge No. 3, and 
Cambridge No. 5. In the case of early runner- 
beans, get Princeps, but those who want a 
tall growing plant with very long beans should 
try Colossal; the heaviest cropping varieties 
of broad-beans are Claudia Aquadulce. And 
so I could go on. 

Remember, of course, when ordering t 
vegetable seeds to include the flower 
you want as well—the true annuals like t 
cornflower, love-in-the-mist, clarkia, and s@ 
on, as well, I hope, as some of the mor€ 
unusual ones, like eutoca and venidium 
there may be wallflower, antirrhinum, an 
forget-me-not seed to include in the list at t 
same time, and perhaps the seed of some 
the perennials also. Be prepared to pay 
good price for good seed; it is always a mis# 
take, in my opinion, to buy the odd twopenn 
packet in some bazaar, simply because a 
coloured picture takes your fancy. 

Having ordered the seed, get the whole 
picture of the garden in your mind, and 
purchase the requisite manures, fertilise 
lime, and insecticides. If you are a keen co’ 
poster, it may be that you will have rott 
down sufficient vegetable waste with so 
activator to ensure digging-in one g 
bucketful of this to the square yard. Whe 
composting has not been done, then farmyar 
manure, or some substitute, such as seaweed, 
wool shoddy, or hop manure, will have to be 
bought. Nobody can garden successfully 
unless the soil organisms have been given 
plenty of organic waste to work on and pro- 
duce all the humus demanded by the soil. 
I prefer fertilisers of an organic type, such as 
fish-manure, and it is possible to procure a 
type which has about 10 per cent. potash as 
well as the usual nitrate and phosphates. This 
can be applied at 3 oz. to the square yard all 
over the garden where the crops are to grow. 

Lime will be needed in acid soils, and is 
generally spread at about 7 oz. to the square 
yard, Sometimes when lime has not been 
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used for years, it is necessary to put some down 
into the bottom of the trench when digging, 
as well as on the top of the ground. Regarding 
insecticide, there are good nicotine washes, 
like Venetan, there is the non-poisonous liquid 
derris, and there is D.D.T., which is excellent 
for the beetles, weevils, and the like, and for 
getting rid of pests, like woodlice and earwigs. 
It is convenient to use D.D.T. as a dust. 
Don’t forget the tar-oil wash, if this has not 
already been put on the fruit trees and bushes, 
though it is possible to apply a D.N.C. wash 
instead, early in March. 

It is very important to try and get the seed 
potatoes delivered during the month, and, of 
course, Scottish seed is first-rate. The moment 
| the seed potatoes arrive they should be set up 
| in trays to sprout, or chit, as it is called. They 
can stand shoulder to shoulder tightly, so that 
they keep one another upright, and it is im- 
perative to have the rose end upwards. This 
is the end with the greatest number of eyes. 
Put the chitting boxes, or trays, into a frost- 
proof shed where there is plenty of light ; 
a greenhouse is ideal for the job. The green- 
house need not be heated more than just to 
make it frostproof. 

There is still time to plant more fruit trees 
and bushes, if desired. Good blackcurrants 
are Cotswold Cross, Mendip Cross, and 
Malvern Cross ; a heavy-cropping raspberry 
is Malling Promise, and in Scotland Malling 
Enterprise has done equally well. The 
Auchincruive varieties of strawberries are 
first-class in the North, and in Scotland, where 
they were raised in the first place by the West 
of Scotland College of Agriculture. Apples 
worth noting are Tydeman’s Early Worcester 
and Tydeman’s Late Cross, while a good 
substitute for Cox’s Orange Pippin, which is 
often difficult to grow in the North, is Sunset. 

There are a number of other apples I can 
recommend—for instance, the new Laxton’s 
varieties. Laxton’s Advance is one of the 
earliest dessert apples, ripening in August, 
when it turns a good crimson colour. It is 
ideal for those who like a crisp, juicy apple; 
the flavour is excellent. Laxton’s Exquisite is 
useful where space is limited, as it is a self- 
fertile variety. The fruits are very attractive 
when ripe, being yellow, streaked and flaked 
with rich red. They are ready to pick in late 
September or early October. Laxton’s Fortune 
has been called the perfect dessert apple. 
It is very sweet and juicy, has a delicious 
flavour, and is also self-fertile. Ripening in 
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mid-September, it will keep until November. 
Laxton’s Epicure is an extremely heavy 
cropper, producing yellow fruits streaked with 
red, which are most delicious indeed, and 
juicy too. They ripen in September. Lastly, 
Laxton’s Royalty is worthy of mention as a 
very late dessert apple. Its keeping qualities 
are excellent, as it can be used from Christmas 
up to March. 

The pruning of established trees should be 
completed as quickly as possible, but avoid 
doing this work during frosty weather. If 
any large cuts have to be made, these should 
be immediately painted over with a thick 
whitelead paint to keep out disease spores. 

In the flower garden, it is still possible to 
plant deciduous shrubs and rose-bushes, pro- 
vided the weather is open. An eye should 
be kept on newly planted specimens, and if 
they become loosened by frost they should 
be firmed in again at once. If severe frosts 
threaten, it is a good plan to place some sort 
of protective material over and round tender 
shrubs. Bracken or straw can be used, or 
even branches of evergreen trees, such as yew, 
pushed into the ground round the shrubs will 
give sufficient protection. 

This is the time to carry out any construc- 
tional work or alterations which may be 
needed, as there will certainly be no leisure 
for these jobs once the Spring arrives. Paths 
should be constructed or regravelled now, if 
necessary, and weedkillers can be applied to 
paths and drives so as to leave these clean 
for the Spring. 

In the greenhouse, there are a number of 
sowings which can be made. Where exhibition 
onions and leeks are required, seed of a good 
strain should be sown now in boxes filled 
with the John Innes seed compost. Sow the 
seed thinly, give a light covering of sifted 
compost, press this down with a wooden 
presser, water the boxes through the fine rose 
of a watering-can, and cover with a sheet of 
glass, over which should be placed brown- 
paper to exclude the light. The boxes are 
then put on a shelf in the greenhouse, and as 
soon as germination occurs the paper and glass 
should be removed and the boxes placed as 
near the glass as possible so that the young 
plants do not become drawn. 

I shall be glad to help readers with their 
gardening problems. Write to me through 
the Editor, kindly enclosing a stamped 
addressed envelope for the reply. 

W. E. SHEWELL-COOPER, M.B.£., N.D.H. 





The Trespasser 





H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


HE old white farmhouse with its out- 
buildings looked like a ghost abode in the 
moonlight, and such was the stillness that the 
sleepy hush of the river a mile away could be 
heard. In the croft behind the old house, 
where the grass was kept closely cropped by 
the goslings, there was a narrow gate-gap in the 
rubble wall, leading into the pasture beyond. 
But no one used it. The gate was broken and 
partly detached from its hinges, mainly held 
together by the length of wire-netting fixed 
across it to keep the chickens in. There were 
broody coops in the croft, in addition to the 
henhouse and the hovel where the geese 
sheltered. It was the territory of the farmer’s 
wife: all these were her possessions. 

The moon was low on the western horizon, 
and cast long shadows. It shone straight 
through the gateway, so that even the hedge- 
hog, short in the leg as he was, cast a long 
shadow. He was trying to bore a way 
through the wire-netting, and making a good 
deal of incautious noise about it. He did not 
care. Nature had given him quills instead of 
brains, and he was well named ‘ hog,” because 
the pig is about the bravest animal on earth. 
That merely means that he is fearless, and in 
the wild only fools are fearless. The hedgehog 
is among them, though, as a matter of fact, 
he is not related to the hog at all, but belongs 
to a far older and more established family, 
from which the moles and the shrews also 
come. 

There was no way through that wire screen, 
but the hedgehog was making a way. There 
was every other direction in which he could 
have gone, but because this way was closed 
to him he stuck to it. There was food every- 
where at this time of year, and that wire- 
netting said as clearly as any notice-board 
could say—* Trespassers will be prosecuted ’; 
yet that way he chose. Had there been no 


wire-netting, he would probably have gone 
by another road. 

Eventually he succeeded, for the hedgehog 
is strong. He trailed slowly through the 
screen, stowing his heels under his coat of 
prickles. Wheezing and sniffing, he began to 
explore. If he got into the henhouse he would 
probably devour the first egg he found, then 
go to sleep in the nest. Nor could one have 
trusted him with young chickens, and as for a 
broody sitting her eggs—he would have nosed — 
his way under her and helped himself, for he 
was neither cautious nor cunning. But mis- 
chief of this kind rarely offered itself, and as © 
a rule he was a serviceable friend to farmer 
and gardener alike. To-night, to be sure, he 
had chosen a good road for trouble. 

Something else was in the wind—he was not 
quite sure what, but he was soon to find out. 
In his direct line of travel was a small mound, 
once an ash-dump, but now overgrown with 
nettles and other weeds. Had one looked 
closely, one would have seen that it was per- 
forated with crumbling rat-holes—in fact it 
was the castle of an individual rat, and in the 
heart of that mound he had his store and his 
sleeping-chamber, which were by no manner 
of means pleasant places. This was his 
domain. 

The nettles swayed in the moonlight as 
Prickles forced his way through them, then 
suddenly he uttered a rasping scream, which 
was both plaintive and vicious—not unlike 
the scream of a hare, but with a touch of cat- 
fight added to it. He turned, and began to 
nose about, then he screamed again, for some- 
thing had come up from underground and 
savagely nipped his naked heels. That some- 
thing quickly hounded him off the mound, for 
it was the old grey rat who lived there, a one- 
eyed mangy old scoundrel, now resident in 
his summer-quarters. When autumn came, 
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he would return to the pigsties and sewers— 
if he lived. 


IN the wild it is customary to mind one’s 
own business; it is also customary to 
observe other people’s territory, and, having 
been given so broad a hint that he was 
trespassing, good manners demanded the 
immediate withdrawal of Prickles. So he 
immediately withdrew— in fact he picked him- 
self up and ran at a speed which was really 
surprising. 

Thus, by the rules of the game, the grey rat 
should have left him alone, but there are some 
who pay no heed to the rules of society nor 
to the laws of border and breed. The house- 
rat is probably the worst offender in this 
respect—fierce, jealous, cruel, and ever ready 
to pick a quarrel. Though a hard fighter, he 
is nevertheless a coward, so he followed 
Prickles to the end of the croft, and, sneaking 
up behind him, again nipped his heels. 

Prickles did not scream this time—he 
snarled. He turned and dashed at the rat, 
which, of course, evaded him. He charged 
again, then time after time, and those charges 
were amazingly swift. At length he got the 
rat in a corner between two boards, then he 


dropped his visor and fearlessly went in to 
attack. 

The rat sat up and screamed. It was a long- 
drawn rasping scream, which cut the night 
silence like a saw-edge. Almost instantly 
Prickles realised that another rat was behind 


him, then one on either side. It was he who 
was cornered now, for these were old fighting 
rats which hunted to kill. They came swarm- 
ing out of the rubble walls in response to that 
rasping SOS. They came from the calf hole, 
from the shippen, from the pigsty, and from 
under the henhouse, an intent and silent army 
of them, ready to fight side by side or against 
each other—ready to slay their young or to 
unite to defend them. It requires only the 
war-cry of one of their own kind to set a 
mélée going, and on this occasion Prickles 
was the centre of it. 

Prickles’s paws and his nose were well under 
his suit of armour, and it would have been 
impossible to touch him without meeting a 
needle point. His little black eyes were 
watching through his spines, and once he 
struck like a snake, and those cat-like fangs 
hit their mark. A rat, which had not known 
which end Prickles’s head was, doubled up 
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and screamed, then quickly retired from the 
fray—probably to be devoured in due course 
by his comrades, though meantime his scream 
of pain merely made them more savage. They 
knew that the only way to get at Prickles was 
to burrow under him or to roll him over, but 
rolling him was a painful and dangerous job, 
and the ground was not ideal for tunnelling. 
No, their best plan would have been to have 
gone straight away and left him alone. 


AtMost imperceptibly, Prickles was mov- 
ing. The only real indication of it was 
that after two minutes of this kind of thing he 
was back in the open, fully six feet from the 
point at which he had cornered his chief 
antagonist. Not that he gained much by it. 
He would have been better in a corner with 
his back against the wall, but perhaps he had 
some idea in that spine-protected mind of his. 
His indiscernible movement was all in one 
direction—towards the old oak post in the 
centre of the croft. It must have been a rub- 
bing-post, and its gnarled and weather-pitted 
surface indicated that it had stood there when 
the old men were bairns. To its splinters 
clung the hair of the calves which had rubbed 
against it, and it stood five feet high in the 
centre of the green patch. 

Those rats were achieving nothing beyond 
pricking their paws and noses and making 
themselves more and more angry, for not a 
toe nor the tip of his black nose did Prickles 
show through his armament. Had they been 
adders, he would have let them go on with it 
till they were exhausted, then he would have 
acted; but there were too many of the rats, 
and if they had had the sense all to push in 
one direction they would soon have had him 
over, instead of which they persistently pushed 
against each other—a rabble without a leader 
—and more than once Prickles struck with 
lightning quickness, and a rat retired screaming 
defeatedly. 

Then, with a quickness which took his 
besiegers unawares, Prickles uncurled and ran. 
A cat could not have been much swifter. He 
ran for the old post, and there was a scratching 
of his sharp claws as he mounted it. He 
gained the top, and looked down, bright-eyed, 
to see that the old grey rat was mounting 
after him, whirling its tail, while two others 
were mounting on opposite sides. Prickles 
again dropped his visor, then remained quite 
still, for this was a game after his own heart. 





When the grey rat reached the top they 
were face to face, though the rat did not know 
it, because one end of a hedgehog is much 
like the other. All the rat knew was that 
something hit him in the face, and probably 
he saw a thousand stars. He let go his hold 
and dropped, and Prickles dropped with him. 

They hit the ground with a flop, and the rat 
was underneath. That ball of needle spines 
landed on top of him, and he screamed— 
goodness how he screamed! It was even 
sharper than his S OS, for Prickles had him 
by the scalp, and was not likely to let go. 
A ball of spines with the rat hidden under it, 
save for its lashing tail. 

Then the din became appalling, for every 
rat present began to scream in sympathy, or 
the lack of it, and the space round the hedge- 
hog was black with rats for roughly the size of 
a tablecloth. More were still coming in, 
screaming and twittering as they ran, an army 
of rats now, such as a man would hesitate to 
face. The night was very still, and the ears of 
the night are keen, but rats are a strange com- 
bination of cunning and folly, timidity and 
boldness, bravery and cowardice. I can think 
of no other creatures in this land which would 
have advertised themselves so blatantly. 


QOMETHING appeared on the wall-top 
thirty feet away, and crouched there, flat 
as a rag, staring across the croft with bright, 
amber eyes. Another appeared on the wall-top 


THE TRESPASSER 


opposite. Simultaneously both dropped to 
earth. No one knew they were there till they 
were in the thick of it, then silence fell save 
for a muffled shaking and worrying. 

It was not in hunger that the foxes slew, 
but in hatred, and they slew swiftly and 
noiselessly. They darted hither and thither, 
tossing and worrying, whirling their white 
tags, and from the eaves of the old flagged 
roof of the farmhouse a stable cat looked 
down with a gorgon-like stare of insolence. 
There came the sudden, warning snarl of a 
sheep-dog as he dashed round by the gravel 
path from the stables. He must have heard 
the rats all along, but this sound had a 
different meaning. Within five seconds he 
was standing on the croft wall, searching the 
little field with eyes as bright as those of the © 
foxes. But the foxes were not there, though 7 
the scent of them was hot in the air. Nothing ~ 
was there—nothing moved, save, slowly trick- ~ 
ling away from the old rubbing-post, a — 
solitary urchin, a hedgehog, a familiar object ~ 
to be despised. { 

The dog went down, but he found only © 
dead rats. He sniffed them and scratched © 
contemptuously with all fours, growling ten ~ 
million vengeances upon all his master’s foes, © 


while at his own leisurely pace Prickles went ~ 
back through the hole in the wire-netting by ~ 


which he had entered, taking with him nothing — 
worse than a pair of sore heels. Certainly he 
paid his way that night, and perhaps he felt 
a hero. 


a 


The Rose of Happiness 


Happiness is like a rose, 
Imperceptibly it grows, 
All its beauty to disclose. 


Where this lovely rose is found, 
Thorns may guard it all around, 
But that place is hallowed ground. 


Blossoming or soon or late, 
Shines the rose in royal state, 
Fresh and sweet and delicate. 


Happiness is like a rose, 

First the bud, and then it blows, 
Then—the day and hour who knows— 
Imperceptibly it goes. 


Frep. W. BAYLISS. 








Clog-Almanacs 


MARGERY ROBERTS 


EFORE calendars for individual years 
were common, perpetual almanacs, often 
made of wood, and called in the 16th century 
* Clogs,’ were much prized in country districts. 
These calendars in no way resembled wooden 
shoes, theclogs associated with Lancashire mill- 
girls or French peasants; the word ‘clog’ had 
then in England the meaning * log,’ still current 
in Scotland. Most of the calendar-logs were 
shaped into blocks, between eight and sixteen 
inches long, with ends one-and-a-half to three 
inches square; and in other days many of these 
clogs hung in prominent positions in English 
homesteads. 

The goodman of the house looked to the 
notches—each representing a day—carved on 
the four upright ridges of the clog, as guides 
for calculating the date. He took the clog 
from its nail, and studied the little holes on the 
square top. One hole indicated the * New 
Year’ ridge; two, the ridge beginning the 
fourth month; three, the seventh month, and 
so on. Having twisted the clog into a hori- 
zontal position, with the end-holes on his left, 
and, in this instance, the one-hole ridge facing 
him, the master of the house was ready for 
his calculation. A notch with a patulous 
stroke, now at the extreme left of the clog, 
marked the first day of the year; from left to 
right, from the patulous stroke, a long notch 
represented each seventh day, in the first three 
months of the year. 

The first Sunday, he recollected, fell that 
year on 3rd January; New Year’s Day must 
therefore have been on a Friday. Unless he 
had possessed this knowledge, the clog would 
have been useless to him. Last Sunday, the 
goodman remembered, was the third in the 
year. In this * Friday—New Year,’ the third 
Sunday would fall on 17th January (15+ 2). 
It was Wednesday to-day; it must, therefore, 
he concluded, be 20th January. 

The other edge of the clog-ridge was in- 
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tended for calculating the date of Easter and 
the movable feasts. Most country people 
doubtless relied on the announcements in 
their parish churches for Easter and Whitsun. 
The cycles of the moon, which fix the date 
of Easter, were, however, important to the 
husbandman, particularly at harvest-time; 
scythe reaping was slow, and the full moon 
provided extra hours of light for cutting and 
‘leading.’ The farmer used the series of 
nineteen dots and dashes, which decorated the 
second edge of the clog-ridge, to find out when 
the moon was due to shine. Most likely he 
remembered the date of the last full moon, 
and worked out the subsequent moon phases 
by the symbols. 

The carvings on the clog thus provided a 
means of reckoning, from the year in which 
the almanac was made, till the end of time! 
Probably individual clogs survived many 
generations, and were handed down, with the 
rest of his chattels, by the father of the family 
to his eldest son. As they must last so long, 
the calendars were made of durable material. 
Box-wood, oak, fir, or horn was commonly 
used, though Charles Cotton, Izaak Walton’s 
angling crony, bestowed on one of his friends 
a clog made of brass. 


T a time when he handled a pen with diffi- 
culty, and when many people in England 
could neither read nor write, the village 
craftsman was a skilled carver in wood. 
Accordingly, he fashioned on his almanac 
symbols which could be understood by the 
unlettered. 

In the Middle Ages, in North Europe, 
perpetual almanacs, called Prime Staves, had 
been evolved. These long, slender sticks, 
polished and beautifully carved, were some- 
times known as Runic Calendars, as they were 
covered with writing, or runes, probably 





adapted in pagan times from the alphabets of 
Greece and Rome. 

The interpretation of runes was gradually 
forgotten in England, and, as a result, runic 
symbols disappeared from perpetual almanacs. 
Each craftsman worked out independently the 
exact form his calendar should take. When 
he found runes to be losing their significance 
for the people around him, he substituted a 
series of signs familiar to his contemporaries; 
so he produced, in the 15th or 16th century, 
the English clog-almanac—or runeless calendar 
—as distinct from the more elegant runic 
prime stave. 

Staffordshire was the great ‘ Clog County.” 
Sometimes the almanacs are called * Stafford- 
shire clogs,’ and many of the existing examples 
have been preserved in the county. They 
were in general use in the Midlands in the 
17th century, and, in his Natural History of 
Staffordshire (1686), the antiquarian, Plot, 
described two types of clog with which he was 
familiar. * Some,’ he writes, *‘ are public of a 
large size, which hang commonly at the end 
of the manteltree of the chimneys for public 
use, and others are private, of a smaller size, 
which they carry in their pockets.’ 

One of these * public ’ clogs passed into the 
custody of the British Museum in the 18th 
century with Sir Hans Sloane’s collection. 


A flat strip of wood, for suspending the 
almanac, passes upward from the log, and is 
shaped rather like the handle of an old- 


fashioned razor-strop. This long, narrow 
clog may easily be visualised as hanging above 
the wide hearth in a farmhouse kitchen, 
perhaps just over the tinder-box, pewter 
candlestick, and snuffers, which stood on the 
shelf. 

Since Shakespeare was from Warwickshire, 
neighbour to Staffordshire, it is possible 
that he had in mind one of the * pocket clogs,’ 
when the ‘rude mechanicals ’—more Eliza- 
bethan than Athenian—of A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream called for an almanac. 

* Doth the moon shine that night we play 
our play? ’ asks Snout. 

‘A calendar, a calendar! Look in the 
almanac. Find out moonshine,’ exclaims 
Bottom; while Quince closes the discussion 
by, * Yes, it doth shine.’ 

The clog seems to fit well into the incident. 
Notice Quince’s reply to the query about the 
moon. There is no hint of a pause while a 
calendar is fetched. He may easily have 
drawn his wooden clog from his pocket, and 
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checked up the date by the notches, and the 
behaviour of the moon by the dots and dashes. 
Perhaps Quince’s almanac resembled the 
Harleian clog, which, the British Museum 
ticket suggests, was intended for personal use. 
Its owner must have had a capacious pocket, 
as the block of wood is a good eight inches 
long and very bulky! 


ESIDES the moon symbols, the rectang- 

ular faces of the clog marked the main 
Saints’ Days by appropriate emblems; while 
the carver sometimes added secular devices 
for other important days. (The emblems, 
attached to certain fixed dates, must have 
eased clog calculations. St Valentine’s True 


Lovers’ Knot, for example, would be the — 


Starting point for 
Sometimes the emblems are crude; there may 
be little to distinguish St Hilary’s Cross from 
the Axe denoting St Paul’s martyrdom, though 
St David’s Harp is usually very distinctive. 

Church festivals were associated closely 
with seasonal work in the fields, and a state 
of society in which holidays had a religious, 
or cultural, significance is vividly recalled by 
the clog carvings. St Barnaby’s Rake tells of 
the hay harvest, a time of supreme importance 
in rural economy; the May Bough ushers in 
the summer; while the Upturned Pot stands 
for Twelfth Night, when, traditionally, the 
poor man might beg a drink, fitly to celebrate 
the festival. (Sth November was also a red- 
letter day in the 17th century, and the crafts- 
man responsible for the Awdry clog, at 
present on view at the British Museum, must 
have looked forward to the annual celebra- 
tions, since he distinguished Guy Fawkes Day 
by a prolonged notch!) 

Finally, linking the 17th-century clog with 
the earlier runic prime stave, a Drinking-horn, 
similar to that drained by Beowulf, represents 
Christmas. Here, Christian feast merges into 
pagan wassail, eagerly anticipated in remote 
homesteads and lonely hamlets as a time of 
roaring fires and plentiful baked-meats with 
which to combat the cold of winter; when, 
as Shakespeare puts it, “ Marion’s nose looks 
red and raw,’ and ‘ Milk comes frozen home 
in pail.’ 

The world of Shakespeare’s poem, in which 
life is stark, but countryfolk vigorous to with- 
stand hardship, is also the world of the clog- 
almanac—the crude, yet serviceable, country 
calendar. 
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Science at Your Service 








FISHING BY ECHOES 


OR a number of years the echo-sounder has 

been a standard instrument for measuring 
sea- and lake-depths. A transmitted sound 
is reflected by the sea- or lake-bed and the 
water-depth is measured by the delay in 
receiving the sound of the echo; the instru- 
ment charts results on a continuous roll of 
paper. Its use as a detecting instrument for 
fish shoals is more recent. Sound is reflected 
by a shoal of fish much as it is reflected by the 
sea-bed. 

The mere detection of a shoal is only one 
contribution this instrument has made to the 
fishing industry. It has been used to obtain 
new information about the ‘ habits’ of fish 
shoals; as a result, fishing practice can be 
improved. Observations in the Thames 
estuary showed that sprats stayed at the 
bottom by day and rose to the surface after 
sunset; dense shoals formed during flowing 
or ebbing tides, but dispersed at slack water. 
In the North Sea it was found that herring 
shoals in many parts did not rise as near the 
surface as the lowest reach of the usual drifter’s 
net. Artificial light, such as a searchlight, has 
recently been used to draw pilchards to the 
surface of Cornish fishing-waters; the move- 
ment of the pilchards under the influence of 
searchlights was followed by the echo- 
sounding instrument. 

The latest development is possibly the most 
intriguing of all. The appearance of the 
track made on the recording-sheet varies 
characteristically according to the species of 
fish forming the shoal. This has been dis- 
covered from practical experience in using 
the instrument for shoal-spotting. A broken, 
spotted track, or a very dense track, a track 
that is ribbed, or one that has a diffuse edge, 
each of these means a different species of 
fish. 

No doubt the angling descendants of Izaak 
Walton will still prefer to base their fish- 
hunting technique upon chance and skill, but 
for the commercial fishermen this new 
scientific means of fish-habit research and 
shoal-detection is a major innovation. 
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A POULTRY FOOD-MACHINE 

The preparation of vegetables, both green 
and roots, for poultry has usually involved 
cooking or steaming, to break them down into 
a consumable size. However, as many 
domestic keepers with only a few birds have 
found, mincing the raw vegetables is quite 
satisfactory. Where rather larger numbers of 
birds are kept, the mincing operation is some- 
what cumbersome and arduous. A new 
electrically-driven appliance, produced in sizes 
which mince 7 Ib., 14 lb., and 28 Ib. charges, 
seems likely to be a labour-saving boon for 
medium and large poultry-farmers. After the 
vegetables have been minced by the machine, 
they can be re-fed.to the machine with any 
feeding-meals available, and the same appli- 
ance then operates as a feed-mixer. 

The machine is not portable, but must be 
securely bolted down to a level concrete bed, 
and it should be positioned near a water- 
supply point, so that it can be regularly swilled 
out after each use. The cutting-plate is made 
of stainless steel, with aluminium fittings. For 
vegetables which tend to develop a mushy 
state after mincing, particularly potatoes, a 
drying-basket is available. The minced 
material is collected in this basket, and when 
this is three-quarters filled it can be placed on 
the driving or revolving boss of the machine 
and spun for as many minutes as are required 
to remove surplus water. In this third use, 
the machine is thus acting as a centrifuge for 
separating moisture from solid materials. 

The 7 Ib.-charge size has a } h.p. single- 
phase motor. The 14 Ib. sizes are } and 
1 h.p. respectively. The starter has a push- 
button action. According to capacity, the 
dimensions are from 2 feet 34 inches to 2 feet 
6 inches high, and frorn 1 foot 8 inches to 
2 feet 9 inches in horizontal depth (back to 
front). Full charges of vegetables are minced 
to consumable meal size in approximately two 
minutes; exceptionally light material, such as 
cabbages or bakers’ waste, take a little longer. 
Cutting-plates can be varied according to the 
size of mince needed—e.g. }-inch size for 
chickens, or }-inch for geese. 








DEFEATING THE CLOTHES-MOTH 


The old and more or less traditional method 
of dealing with the clothes-moth is to use 
repellent chemicals like camphor, naphthalene, 
and the more modern dichlorbenzene, a liquid 
with a rather almondy smell. Repellents are 
useful if moths have not previously entered the 
cupboard or drawer concerned; but if female 
moths are already in possession, they may not 
be able to get away, and will lay their eggs, 
even though the repellent is making living 
conditions unpleasant. D.D.T. will actually 
kill the moths, but it is difficult to secure a 
complete cover for all parts of stored woollen 
garments with D.D.T. 

The modern approach to the problem of 
the moth is to moth-proof wool when it is 
manufactured; indeed, this is now so im- 
portant an aspect of selling wool that the 
Board of Trade recently set up a working- 
party to examine it. There is little doubt that 
the time will come when the housewife can 
rely upon woollen garments and articles being 
unpalatable to the larve of moths. 

Moth-proofing agents for wool have been 
developed for about twenty years, but most 
of the earlier chemicals utilised gave only 
limited protection, owing to the fact that they 
were removed from the wool after a few 
washings. 


In the last ten years, colourless 
chemicals, which are like dyestuffs for their 
* fastness,’ but which are toxic to moths, have 


been introduced. Wool which has been 
treated with these will retain its moth-proof 
properties until it has been washed a dozen 
to twenty times. 

The most promising method for the future, 
however, is a treatment which alters the actual 
structure of the wool molecule and makes 
wool too indigestible for the moth larve to 
tackle. The treatment does not affect the 
other properties of the wool in any detri- 
mental way. Wool whose chemical structure 
has been modified in this manner would re- 
main moth-proof throughout its life. One 
process of this kind is known to be fully 
effective, but it has the economic disadvantage 
of using a rather expensive chemical in the 
bath-process which modifies the wool structure. 
On the other hand, it is now claimed that a 
much cheaper chemical can be employed, and 
that wool can be made permanently moth- 
proof at a cost of about 14d. per pound. If 
this is true, the climax of twenty years of 
anti-moth research by the world’s wool 
industries has been reached. 


SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


A PAINT-REMOVER 

Chemical methods for removing paint sur- 
faces are not entirely new to-day, but a 
recently introduced product of this type 
appears to have some notable advantages. It 
is in powder form and will keep indefinitely. 
It is odourless and fumeless, and merely re- 
quires mixing with water to a paste, the paste 
then being applied to the surface by brush. 
The paste must be left to stand before use 
until the initial red colour of the mixture 
disappears; it is then ready for application. 
The waiting period, however, is only one of 
seven to ten minutes. Ten minutes after brush 
application to the surface, both paste and 
paint can be readily washed off. The product 
is said to be effective for oil paints, enamel 
paints, varnishes, and stains, and on wood, 
stone, or metal surfaces. According to the 
age and thickness of the paint-layer, between 
100 and 150 square feet of paint can be re- 
moved with one pound of the powder. 

Two further advantages are offered. If the 
paste is left, after mixing, for a further fifteen 
minutes, it loses its free-running properties 
and will then cling to vertical or sloping sur- 
faces without running. For paint-removal in 
domestic decoration work, where an area to 
be treated may often border on good paint- 
work, or upon wallpaper, carpets, etc., this 
additional property seems particularly useful. 
Also, if the powder is diluted with four 
gallons of water per pound, instead of with 
the two pints per pound for making the paste, 
it acts as a paint-cleaner, merely renewing the 
surface rather than removing the whole layer. 
The product is packed in one-pound tins, 
labelled with very clear instructions, and the 
price is most reasonable. 


FOG DISPERSAL 


It has been known for some time that 
clouds can be provoked into precipitating 
rain if ‘ dry ice’ (which is not ice at all, but 
solid carbon-dioxide) is dropped from an 
aeroplane into the clouds. Rain has been 
successfully induced by this method, though, 
to date, the exarnples have been experimental 
rather than large-scale projects. Dr Schaefer, 
the American pioneer of weather-control, has 
recently announced that dry ice can also dis- 
perse ground fogs. A ground fog is a floating 
suspension of fine water droplets. ‘ Seeding’ 
a fog of this kind with small quantities of dry 
ice causes the droplets to crystallise and be- 
come too heavy to float; as they fall towards 
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the earth they melt and turn into ordinary 
rain. This may well be a more practicable 
discovery than the stimulation of artificial 
showers. One man’s rainfall will always be 
another man’s nuisance, and only the severest 
drought conditions would secure agreement 
for deliberate rainfall arrangement. But fogs 
have no supporters, and the development of 
this new method of dispersal is unlikely to 
have any controversial aspects. 


SEAWEED—RAW MATERIAL FOR INDUSTRY? 


Seaweed has been exploited as a raw 
material through the ages. The Chinese were 
developing it over three thousand years ago; 
the Romans and the Greeks and the Turks 
were using it centuries ago. To-day, modern 
chemistry has given seaweed a new importance, 
and our own somewhat casual attitude to this 
wild plant of the seas is being transformed. 

One of the reasons is alginic acid and its 
salts, the alginates. Alginic acid can be ob- 
tained from seaweed, and the alginates have 
a variety of uses in industry. One of the 
special properties of alginates is that they 
form ‘thick’ or viscous solutions, or jelly- 
like solids, or films and filaments. The new 
alginate industry is not struggling to find 
markets; its problem is production, which in 


turn is the problem of a large and regular 
supply of seaweed economically harvested. 

A single example of the industrial value of 
alginates will perhaps show their potential 


importance. It has never been possible to 
weave fine wool-yarns, but, by doubling the 
wool-yarn with calcium-alginate, filament 
weaving is made possible. After the cloth has 
been woven, washing dissolves out the 
alginate—it has served its purpose by acting 
as a structural girder during the weaving. Soft 
and lustrous textiles which would not other- 
wise be producible can be based upon soluble 
alginate yarn. 

Formed in 1944, the Scottish Seaweed Re- 
search Association is concentrating upon 
exploiting the vast resources of seaweed on 
the Scottish coast. The first task—to assess 
whether the natural supply is sufficient—has 
been satisfactorily completed. The second 
and more difficult task —to develop economical 
methods of harvesting the seaweed—is not 
yet accomplished, but current reports suggest 
that great progress is being made. Recently, 
a technical journal suggested that a British 
seaweed industry worth £15 million annually 
is well within the bounds of probability. 


A WATERPROOF AND ELASTIC ADHESIVE 


This by-product of coal combines a number 
of useful properties and is thus able to 
claim a wide variety of practical uses. It is a 
liquid and is applied by brush; no preliminary 
heating or mixing is needed. A waterproof 
skin is readily applied to stone, metal, or 
wooden surfaces. Among the suggested uses 
for this product are the treatment of damp 
walls; the waterproofing of concrete roofs 
and floors; the laying of linoleum and wooden- 
block flooring; the fixing of tiles, wallboards, 
and skirtings; the sealing of concrete tanks 
and swimming-baths. It is claimed that even 
perished roofing can be successfully water- 
proofed by applying a skin of this compound. 
It is packed in tins and drums. Although 
described as a coal by-product, it contains 
rubber as well as coal-derived substances; the 
combination of elasticity and adhesive pro- 
perties thus obtained is the basis of its claim 
to be an ideal and unique waterproof jointing 
material. 


HOSE REPAIR FOR BURST PIPES 

A simple device for effecting quick repairs 
to burst pipes is now available. The damaged 
section of the pipe is cut away and in the gap 
is placed a length of hose, supplied with 
screw-clip adjustments at each end. In making 
the repair, one end of the hose section is 
pushed well into position until the other end — 
of the hose can be eased on to the other cut 
end of the water-pipe. The operation can be 
carried out in a few minutes. The repair 
would be effective for a long period, but no 
doubt most users of this ingenious contrivance 
would regard it as a purely temporary ex- 
pedient enabling the water supplies of the 
house to be maintained until a plumber’s 
services can be procured. 


To CorRRESPONDENTS who wish fuller information 
regarding new inventions, publications, etc. 
mentioned here, addresses will be furnished, 
when possible, if (and only if) a stamped 
addressed envelope or postcard for a reply be 
sent to the Editor, Chambers’s Journal, 11 
Thistle Street, Edinburgh. To avoid delays, 
requests of this kind from correspondents 
abroad will be forwarded to the manufacturer 
or agent if stamps, postal orders, or imperial 
or international reply coupons are enclosed 
for the purpose. The issue of the Journal and 
the heading of the paragraph in which the 
object of inquiry is described should be given 
in order to facilitate reference. 
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LIFE-BOAT 
FACTS 


LIFE-BOAT 
MEN 


All Life-boat men are volunteers except the 
motor mechanics. All are ‘ewarded every 
time they answer a call. Total yearly pay- 
ments to the men are nearly £100,000. The 
Life-boat Service is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions. Send your con- 
tribution however small. 
ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 


Treasurer: THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D. 
Secretary: COL. A. D. BURNETT BROWN, M.C., T.D., M.A. 
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7%: LVIN engines 


have established an enviable reputa- 
tion for efficiency and reliability. 
Made in a range of types, weights 
and powers suited to every need— 
from 7) to 132 h.p., Diesel and Petrol! 
Paraffin. 


THE BERGIUS CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.4 


FOR HEAVY DUTY Sn 
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IN A HOME OF YOUR OWN 


Vou can become a Houseowner 
safely, simply and eco- 
nomically by means of the 


C.I.S. PLAN 


CONSIDER THESE ADVANTAGES :— 

§ Transfer of the house to your dependants 
without further payment if you die before the 
mortgage is repaid 

§ Low cost, interest 4% 

§ Immediate loans up to 80°%, of the property 
value 

§ Anallowance of Income Tax on your premiums 
and interest payments is made by the Inland 
Revenue 

§ You can use the plan to repay an existing 
mortgage. Transfers are simple and advan- 
tageous to arrange 

§ If you do not wish to buy immediately, a 
policy taken out now will secure a larger loan 
when required according to the number of 
years paid 


TAKE YOUR FIRST STEP towards 
ownership by obtaining a copy of the 
leaflet “ Take Pride” from your Local 
Agent or any Office of the 


Co-operative 


INSURANCE 


SOCIETY LIMITED 
Chief Office : 

109, Corporation Street, 

MANCHESTER 4 


London Branch: 42, Kingsway, W.C.2 


Branch and District Offices 

in all the principal towns. 

Agents throughout the 
country. 


£3,500,000 advanced to Home Buyers in 1948 
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| THE PERFECT FOOD 


Per || d. PACKET 


(NET WEIGHT 8 oz.) 


change 
from Bread 
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A delicious 
| 
| 


Crisp and Creamy—Unsweetened 


: Try it with butter, marmalade, cheese, etc. 
i 





